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The Wedding of the 


Sea 





BRIAN CLEEVE 


HE night was full of ebony and silver; the 

mountain white as frost except for the 
shadows of the boulders and the clumps of 
gorse; and the sea dark as velvet except for 
the white flash of the waves. A long way 
ahead of me I could see the light still burning 
in Siobhan’s window, where she'd be reading 
books, and I walked faster, my heart thumping 
and my throat dry as it always was when I 
came near Siobhan. Lord save me if I know 
why. We'd known each other since we could 
talk, and probably before that. We'd sat on 
the same bench in the National School and I'd 
cribbed my lessons out of her copy, and every 
Saturday for years I walked eight miles over 
the mountains to Kincoran, and eight miles 
back, to fetch books for her from the library. 
Siobhan would write down the books she 
wanted on a piece of paper and the woman in 
the library would give them to me, although 
half the time she’d be shaking her head over 
anyone in the Gaeltacht reading English books, 
particularly the kind Siobhan wanted to read. 
Full of poetry and queer stories. She read 
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them aloud to me sometimes when I'd be 
down tarring the boat or mending nets for my 
father, and it’d put your eyes on stalks to 
hear them, full of lords and ladies, and people 
killing each other for love, or dying of broken 
hearts. I don’t think that things like that 
happened in our village even a long time ago, 
but Siobhan said they happened all the time 
in England, where the books were written, and 
that when she had the money saved for her 
fare she was going to see. ‘Think of it, 
Tearlach,’ she said, ‘think of it, everyone 
dressed in silk and velvet and jewels, and 
kissing women’s hands. And the music, 
think of the music, Tearlach. It'd shake your 
heart to hear it.’ 

“They don’t look like that in the news- 
papers,’ I told her, ‘because my father gets a 
newspaper sent to him every Thursday from 
Kincoran by the postman, and sometimes it 
has photographs of Englishmen in it. Except 
for their queer hats and umbrellas they look 
more or less like the visitors who come from 
Dublin sometimes in the summers.’ 
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*Oh, not all the time,’ she said, impatiently, 
as if | was a fool, ‘but sometimes—at 
Coronations, and great weddings, and things 
like that. There’s a church there called the 
Abbey, bigger than our whole village. And 
the other day, in a town called Venice, they 
had a wedding all in little boats like yours, 
and everyone there was a prince or a duchess.’ 

‘They're lucky it wasn't rough,’ I said, ‘or 
they might all have been sick. Did they have 
the wedding-breakfast in the boats as well?’ 
And I tried to imagine a prince or a duchess 
eating roast pork in my currach with the sea 
choppy, but I couldn't. Siobhan got angry 
then and went away, and I hadn't seen her for 
two days. But I had to see her now because 
of the man from Dublin. 


AYBE I ought to explain that our village 

is what they call a Fior-Gaeltacht, or 
‘true Gaelic-speaking area’, which means that 
we all speak Irish all the time, or, at least, 
we're supposed to. We don’t, of course, but 
the Government thinks we do and pays us 
money for doing it, which is very kind of them 
and a big help when the fishing is bad, as it 
usually is. But every now and then they get 


suspicious and send someone down to make 


sure we're earning our money. And late that 
afternoon a boy had come running over from 
Kincoran to say that a man was coming down 
from Dublin to see us and would be arriving 
to-morrow in a motor-car. 

We always get warning like that, because 
one of the shopkeepers in Kincoran has a 
cousin in the Government and he rings up on 
the telephone, but just the same it always gives 
us a bit of a fright. Between the nine families 
in our village there are nearly forty children 
getting the five pound yearly grant, and if the 
man from Dublin heard so much as one of 
them saying ‘Gosh’ or ‘ Bloody hell’ in English 
he could take all that money away from us. 
There are five of my brothers still going to 
school, so it means nearly ten shillings a week 
to our family alone. 

My father called the other men together to 
see what we'd do. Every time a man comes 
we do something different to make him happy, 
but this time it had to be something extra- 
ordinary. Two days before there had been a 
cowboy film in the parish hall in Kincoran, 
All the children who could walk that far and 
get sixpence out of their mothers had gone, 
and now you couldn't hear anything in the 
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street except ‘Bang’ and ‘Drop dead, pale- 
face’, and if the Inspector from Dublin heard 
any of that he'd have a fit. 

‘The only thing,’ said my father, ‘is to keep 
him out of the village until the children are in 
bed. Someone will have to take him out in a 
currach and tell him stories.” I don’t know 
why, but the men from Dublin always have a 
passion for stories. You'd think they had no 
books in Dublin. Let some old man start 
muttering away about what his grandfather 
told him and the Inspector would have his 
notebook out and his hand shaking to write 
it all down, even if it was the most terrible lies. 
One time they sent down two women with a 
machine to listen to old Peadar O’Suilleabhean 
and put his voice on to a long piece of ribbon. 

“Who'll take him?’ asked my father, but no 
one wanted to. They all looked down at their 
pampooties and shuffled their feet. ‘Is there 
not one man at all among you?’ said my 
father. 

Evidently there wasn’t. One of them said 
his currach was leaking, and two more said 
they were carrying seaweed up to their gardens 
and couldn't spare the time, and another said 
his mother was sick and he couldn't leave her. 
“How about you?’ said one of them, looking 
at my father. 

Father began shuffling his pampooties, until 
all of a sudden he got in a rage and told me 
that I'd have to go. ‘What has a man got a 
grown son for if it isn’t to take burdens like 
this off his own shoulders?’ 

*Me?’ I said, my voice going high with the 
fright. ‘Me?’ 

“Yes, you,’ said my father, fingering his belt. 

“Well, could I take Liam with me?’ I said, 
pointing at one of my brothers. He wasn’t the 
next to me in age, but he was the best at 
handling a currach. In case you've never been 
in one, a currach is a rowing-boat with no keel, 
and terribly easy to upset. It’s all right if 
you're by yourself, but if you have a passenger 
in it who doesn’t know how to sit still you 
need a second pair of hands to help you. 

‘Liam?’ said my father, exploding again. 
“And him prattling to the Inspector about 
Clark Gable and Red Injuns and asking him 
has he brought any comic papers with him 
from Dublin. Do you want to have us ruined 
entirely?’ 


O I was going along the shore path to ask 
Siobhan to come. The moonlight lay on 





her mother’s garden like a silver frost, the 
small flowers by the door sleeping and the 
straight drills of potatoes behind the cottage 
dark and light, dark and light, like the wide 
stripes on the dress Siobhan brought back 
with her the time she went to Tralee. The 
small red curtains were drawn back from her 
window to let the moonlight in, and I could 
see the yellow flower of the candle-flame and 
the dark fall of her hair beside it as she sat 
reading. Reading of love and moonlight 
probably, and I outside under the moon if 
only she'd look at me. 

‘Siobhan,’ I whispered, so as not to wake 
her mother or the children, ‘it’s Tearlach.’ 

She came to the window, the book still in 
her hand, and her eyes blind from the story. 
I might have been a rabbit stealing the 
cabbages for all she cared. ‘Yes?’ she said. 

I told her about the man from Dublin, and 
how I had to take him out in the currach and 
tell him stories, and how no one else would 
come with me. ‘You're as good as most men 
in a currach,’ I said, twisting my hands 
together and looking down at my feet. ‘And 
you're better than I am at telling stories.’ 

*And is that why I’m being asked to come?’ 
said Siobhan, as if I'd annoyed her. ‘As good 
as most men. Better at telling stories. Do 
you know how the man in this book speaks to 
a girl?’ And she began reading out yards of 
stuff that would astonish you. 

But I didn’t listen to much of it; only to the 
sound of her voice. And I could look at her 
when her eyes were on the book, the moon 
bright almost as the daylight on the pages. 
Her hair was dark as the night wind and her 
skin pale as the moon, and when she read her 
voice was soft and crooning, as if the page she 
read from was her lover’s face. I could sense 
the warmth of her even across the broad stone 
sill of her window, and I wanted to put out 
my hand and touch her arm where the sleeve 
of her jersey was pushed back. But I daren’t, 
and I only leant against the wall and watched 
her face, watched the play of shadows on her 
throat and the dark curve of her brows like 
wings poised on the wind. 

She read herself into a good humour, and 
when she turned to me again something of the 
tenderness stayed in her voice. ‘And you're 
afraid of one little man from Dublin?’ she 
said, her face full of mockery. But I knew 
that once she mocked she'd come, and I just 
hung my head and waited. Managing a 
woman is largely a matter of knowing when to 
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keep quiet, I’ve found. She mocked some 
more, and then began to give me orders about 
what I had to bring. ‘We'll take him over to 
the Nine Sisters,’ she said, ‘and have a picnic 
while we tell him stories. If he says he wants 
to come back too early you'll tell him the boat 
is leaking and you need to tar it, so you'd 
better bring a pot of tar. And a tarpaulin, and 
a couple of blankets, and some wood and turf 
to make a fire. I'll bring the food and drink. 
I'll be down at your house as soon as I see his 
car coming over the mountain.’ 

She smiled good-night then and drew the 
curtains, and I let her hear my footsteps going 
down the path. But for an hour afterwards I 
sat on the stone wall of her mother’s field 
watching the red glow of her candle flame 
through the curtains and thinking about the 
morning. If only it was the two of us together, 
and I imagined the Inspector falling into a bog 
or losing his way and never coming. But then 
there’d be no need for the picnic. And so I 
just sat on the wall and thought about 
Siobhan, until the moon dropped low in the 
sky and touched the sea, lighting the rock 
teeth of the Nine Sisters far out, eight of them 
like girls dancing in a circle, and one big one, 
the one we'd be on to-morrow, lying flat and 
long and almost invisible by night. 

When it was full dark I swung off the wall 
and went home, because my mother would be 
shouting if I came in too late and woke the 
children, but I lay for hours that night, 
wondering if Siobhan were still awake, and 
reading—and wishing that I might be a book. 


T was late the next day before the Inspector 
came, about nine, or half-past, and I'd had 


the boat loaded a couple of hours. He was a 
little, shining man, with a bald head and 
spectacles and glossy shoes, and a little tie 
sticking sideways under his chin like the bow 
out of a small girl’s hair. He had a leather 
bag with him and fountain-pens in his top- 
pocket, and he was speaking Irish before the 
car came to a stop. It was a queer sort of 
Irish, as all the Inspectors have, but we under- 
stood him well enough. He told us it was a 
nice day, and asked us if the fishing was good, 
and said he hoped he hadn't taken us too 
much by surprise coming like this, but he liked 
to meet us just as we usually were, without any 
special preparations made for him. That way 
he could tell the Government how we really 
lived. He spoke rather as if we were Red 
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Indians in those cowboy pictures, living in 
reservations, but we were used to that and 
didn’t mind. After all, we were being paid for 
it. 

My father said no he hadn't taken us too 
much by surprise at all, and, anyway, we liked 
surprises, because it broke the monotony. 

‘And now for the children,’ said the 
Inspector, rubbing his hands together as if he 
was going to eat them. 

‘Ah, there's the pity of it,’ said my father, 
turning up his eyes. ‘If only you'd let us 
know you were coming we'd have had them 
all here and waiting for you, and well they'd 
have liked it, the darlings. But to-morrow 
being the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed 
John the Baptist isn’t every one of them gone 
across the mountain to make their innocent 
confessions in the chapel? Isn't it the world’s 
wonder you didn’t meet them and you driving 
along the road in your grand car?’ 

It wasn't a wonder at all, because we'd sent 
them off at six in the morning to make sure. 
I'd have liked to see Father Doherty's face 
when he got up to breakfast and his house- 
keeper told him there were thirty-eight 
children outside waiting to make their 
confessions. That'd teach him to go preach- 


ing against dance-halls. 


‘Blessed John the Baptist?’ said the 
Inspector, a bit taken aback. 

My father turned up his eyes so much you 
could see the whites. ‘His own birthday,’ he 
said, and I could see the Inspector itching to 
make a note about it in his book, but Siobhan 
was already coming down the road with a 
basket on her arm. 

My father gave me a kick on the leg, and I 
coughed and touched my toorie to the 
Inspector. ‘Well, your honour,’ | said, ‘since 
the children aren't here for the moment maybe 
you'd care to come out in the currach with 
me? You can see the way we set lobster-pots 
in these parts, and the distressful smallness of 
the lobsters.’ Siobhan was quite close to us 
now, tall, and walking like a queen’s daughter, 
red petticoat and black shawl, and bare feet 
white as petals on the road. ‘The girl there 
was to have come with me,’ I said, ‘just to 
while away the time for me telling old stories, 
but your honour wouldn't want to be listening 
to woman's talk no doubt and I can tell her 
to go home again.’ 

The Inspector raised himself up on his toes 
and fingered the little bow under his chin, his 
spectacles winking in the sun like lamps. * Not 
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at all, not at all.’ He was so excited he spoke 
in English, and I pretended I didn’t under- 
stand. 

“What was your honour saying?’ I asked 
him. 

He was so pleased at my not understanding 
English that he patted me on the shoulder—at 
least, he tried to, but he could only reach my 
elbow, so he patted that. ‘Of course she must 
come too,’ he said, in Irish this time. ‘Stories, 
you said?’ and he rubbed his hands together 
and squawked with excitement, but I wouldn’t 
have been surprised if the look of Siobhan 
standing beside him hadn’t something to do 
with it. 

“Have you enough in the basket for three?’ 
I said. ‘The gentleman from Dublin will be 
coming out with us.” 

“Enough for six,’ said Siobhan, ‘but, mercy 
on us, who is he, and he dressed so grand and 
I in my old clothes?’ She ought to have been 
in those cowboy films, the way she could act. 
She even managed to blush, and the Inspector 
patted her on the shoulder, too. 

‘Well,’ said the others, ‘God bless your 
honour. We'll mind your car for you and 
keep the pigs out of it, never you fear, and 
we'll have the little darlings all ready for you 
and you stepping ashore after your small trip.’ 

Inside ten seconds there wasn’t a soul left 
in sight beyond Siobhan and me and the 
Inspector. But he didn’t even notice. He was 
trying to carry Siobhan’s basket for her, and 
she hanging her head and blushing. He got 
it away from her at last and nearly dropped it, 
it was so heavy. After that, he gave it to me 
to carry, and we went off down to the beach 
in procession, him chattering away in his 
Dublin Irish to Siobhan, with his hand on her 
elbow, and me bringing up the rear with the 
food. I could have kicked him across to the 
Nine Sisters, let alone row him there. 


HE last storm had left a drift of seaweed 

on the shore a foot deep, and rotting, the 
same seaweed that the men were taking up to 
their gardens in baskets, and the Inspector 
looked a bit doubtful about crossing it in his 
shiny shoes. 

‘Will I carry you, your honour?’ I said, but 
he shook his head and hitched up his trousers 
with both hands like a girl at a ditch, and 
tittupped across, Siobhan squelching beside 
him. 

I'd just fresh-tarred the currach and she was 














looking smart as a wet seal lying on the shingle, 
but the Inspector turned up his nose a bit and 
made little useless steps to and fro, as if he 
was looking for a door in the side. I pushed 
the currach down to the water’s lip and then 
lifted him in by the elbows before he could say 
a word. ‘Now, sit you still, your honour,’ I 
said, ‘for you won't want to be swimming in 
that grand suit of yours, will you?’ and I was 
glad to see him go a bit pale. He’d obviously 
never been in a currach before. 

For a hundred yards from the shore we rode 
easy, Siobhan balancing in the stern with the 
basket at her feet, the little man amidships 
facing me, and I in the bows, rowing. Every 
now and then he’d screw round on his seat and 
smile at Siobhan, and the boat would give a 
small lurch as his weight shifted. ‘Sit still,” I°d 
say, and for another minute or two he’d do 
that, until the thought of Siobhan drove every- 
thing else out of his mind and he'd turn again. 
And I could hardly blame him. The sea-wind 
was lifting her hair in a dark banner from her 
shoulders, and she rode the swinging stern like 
a gull on the waves of the wind. 

I could feel the water freshening, and with- 
out turning my head I knew that we were 
coming to the open sea. The Inspector started 
to turn again. ‘Sit you still,’ I shouted, but it 
was too late. The sea struck us just as he 
turned, and we went gunnels under to a small 
wave-crest. There was no danger in it, but it 
filled the boat a foot deep with water, and 
frightened the little man half out of his suit. 
Siobhan had the food-basket up from the 
bottom of the boat with one heave of her 
hand, but the Inspector’s bag went spinning 
in the foam to her feet, and he nearly after it. 

He sat still after that, glaring at me through 
his spectacles as if it had been my fault, while 
the water dripped out of his trousers and 
Siobhan baled. Once or twice I thought he 
was going to give way and spew over the side, 
but although his face was green as the bow 
under his chin he held himself in. Maybe he 
wasn’t such a bad little man really. It’s just 
that I didn’t like him. 


S I think I've said, the Nine Sisters are no 
more than eight points of rock sticking 

up in a rough circle out of the sea, about a 
mile and a half from the shore, with one long 
mattress of turf and rock among them, about 
fifty yards long and twenty broad. It’s tilted 
slightly, so that the turf slopes towards the 
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mainland, and there's a miniature cliff facing 
the seaward side, and in the lee of the slope 
there's the ruins of a small stone hut where a 
hermit lived in the old times, maybe a hundred 
years ago, or more. Nobody remembers when 
he lived there. And it was in the hut we 
usually picnicked when Siobhan and I went 
lobstering as children. 

I went to lift the pots, leaving Siobhan to 
light the fire and wring out the little man, and 
when I came back the pot was on the turf and 
he like a cat in the kitchen, wrapped up in one 
of the blankets, purring. ‘Will I throw one 
of the lobsters into the pot?’ I asked him, and 
showed it to him with its claws opening and 
shutting a couple of inches from his face. 

He closed his eyes and said no, that as it 
wasn’t Friday he thought we might leave the 
lobster until then, for ourselves. 

‘Savage,’ whispered Siobhan coldly, and I 
could see that the city was in her heart again. 
The fun of teasing the litthe man from the 
Government had cooled on her, and she was 
on his side, looking at me, and herself, and all 
of us, through his contemptuous city 
spectacles. 

‘These stories,’ he was saying, ‘that you 
were going to tell our friend,” and the way he 
said ‘our friend’ you'd think I had four legs, 
‘could you tell some of them to me?’ And 
under his blanket I could see him slipping out 
his notebook and his fountain-pen, and that 
sort of glisten appearing that comes into 
Dublin people’s eyes when they hear about 
stories. 

She didn’t answer him for a long time, not 
because she was shy, but because she was 
thinking, all the dreams she had of city living, 
of fine clothes, and fine-speaking people 
pleading in her head to be told, while the 
Inspector waited for some old childish tale 
about Tir na n’Og. 

‘Very well, then,” she said at last, ‘I'll tell 
you my favourite story. It’s called “The 
Princess's Wedding ”’, and it all took place far, 
far away, across the water, in a city built of 
marble and silver, and the very window-panes 
in the windows made of jewels. There are no 
streets in this city, only rivers of wine between 
the houses, and when they go out the people 
ride in little boats like Tearlach’s currach, only 
made of gold and silver and cedarwood, and 
lined with scarlet silk ...’ 

I could see his pen racing under his blanket, 
although how he wrote without looking at the 
page I don’t know, and his tongue was sticking 
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out of his mouth with excitement. ‘Extra- 
ordinary,’ he was whispering, in English, 
“amazing, a completely unknown folk-tale,’ 
and whenever Siobhan stopped to take a sup 
of tea he sat holding his breath in case she 
wouldn’t go on. And for nearly an hour she 
told him about this wedding that she'd read 
about in the papers in the town called Venice, 
where everyone was a prince, or a princess. 
She seemed to remember a terrible lot about 
it, and I was nearly asleep long before she was 
finished. But the littke man wanted her to go 
on for ever. When she finished at last, with 
all the princesses flying away on white swans 
into the sky, leaving the princes in their golden 
boats in the city, he just sighed, and stared at 
her, too spellbound to speak. After a long 
minute he sighed again. ‘Marvellous, 
marvellous! And where did you hear that 
story, my dear?’ 

*Oh, I don’t know,’ said Siobhan absently. 
‘Somewhere.’ 

‘And have you any more stories?’ he 
begged. *Maybe you'll remember later where 


you heard them?’ 

‘Well... .” said Siobhan, and she began to 
tell him about the Coronation they had in 
London a few years ago, only the way she told 
it it sounded different to the newspapers, and 


I don’t think the Inspector knew what she was 
telling him about. 


GOT tired of it all after a while and went 

down to reset the pots and look at the boat. 
There was a nasty colour in the sky spreading 
up from the west, and if I'd been alone I’d 
have gone back to the mainland then. But 
the children wouldn't be in bed for hours yet, 
and there was nothing for it but to wait. I 
opened a small seam in the boat with my jack- 
knife and went back up to the fire. Siobhan 
had got to the part where the fairy Prince rides 
into the castle on a black horse and throws his 
steel gauntlet on the marble floor, and the 
Inspector was on his second notebook. But 
at last even he noticed the sky and asked if we 
shouldn't be getting back. ‘And the children,’ 
he said. ‘I must talk to the children before 
their bedtime. I have to be on the way back 
to Dublin to-night, so I can’t leave it till 
to-morrow.’ 

‘Lord forbid you shouldn't see them, your 
honour,’ I said, and we packed up the picnic 
things and went down to the boat. We had 
it loaded before I clapped my hand to my fore- 
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head as if I was killing a wasp and said: 
‘Look at that,’ pointing to the seam I'd 
opened. ‘It must have happened when I was 
dragging the boat up across the rocks. Ah, 
will your honour ever forgive me?’ 

‘Well, can you mend it, or should we signal 
for another boat?’ he said, rather coldly. 

‘Ah, sure, I'll have it mended in a minute,’ 
I promised him, getting the tar-pot out of the 
currach. ‘Isn't it lucky now I had the fore- 
sight to be bringing the tar?’ 

‘It would have been better if you'd had the 
foresight not to make a hole in the boat,’ said 
the Inspector, as if he'd have liked to watch 
me drowning. 

The wind was getting stronger, and colder, 
driving a fine mist of spray across the island. 
We all went back to the ashes of the fire, and 
while I heated the tar the Inspector huddled in 
his blanket in the lee of the hut, sticking his 
hand out every now and then to wipe the 
spray off his spectacles. 

Siobhan came down to the boat again with 
me to tar the seam and braze it. *‘ You've no 
right to be treating him like this,’ she said. 

I almost dropped the pot. ‘No right,’ I 
said, ‘no right, and two hundred pounds for 
the village depending on it? Are you out of 
your mind? And, anyway, who was it 
suggested making a hole in the currach in the 
first place?’ 

‘What will he think of us at all?’ she said 
moodily. ‘Two ignorant savages. It makes 
me feel as if I’m in a cage, him looking at me 
and taking down what I say in that notebook 
of his.’ 

‘Well, for pity’s sake, is that my fault?’ 

‘Of course it’s your fault,’ she said, and if 
she hadn’t laughed as she turned away I'd 
have sworn that she was crying. A queer, 
angry sort of a laugh. 

She walked down to the end of the island 
and stood there, the wind tugging at her black 
shawl and her red skirt until she was carved in 
stone, and the spray like silver on her hair. 
Every moment or two I looked up from the 
tarring to see if she was coming back, but she 
stayed there on the point while | turned her 
words over in my mind, trying to make sense 
of what she had said. But it’s useless trying 
to make sense of a woman’s words. You 
have to delve under them to the feeling. What 
was she feeling, standing there on the tip of 
rock, the strong wind battering at her body 
from the green Atlantic? What was her heart 
saying? Was it crying for velvet, and jewels, 








and stories out of books? Surely she knew 
the stories only lived in books, and that the 
cities she cried for were merely full of trams, 
and people like the Inspector? Surely her 
heart knew that? But there were so many 
things it didn’t know, maybe that was one of 
them. 


FINISHED playing with the tar and tossed 

the pot back into the boat. The sea was 
leaping yards high past the rocks, and the sky 
in the west was black. Even with Siobhan and 
myself alone it would have been dangerous to 
go back now, and with the Inspector it would 
have been suicide. I walked up to the hut and 
told him, and for three minutes he poured 
English over me the like of which I’ve never 
heard. I only wish I'd had a speaking-machine 
with a ribbon to take it all down. When I 
repeated some of it to my father later he 
wouldn't believe me. 

‘Ah,’ said I when the tirade had ended, ‘it’s 
your honour has the powerful tongue. Would 
you tell me that in Irish now, so I can under- 
stand?’ 

But he’d spent himself and he just pulled 
the edge of the blanket over his mouth and 
nose and glowered at the sea until Siobhan 
came back. ‘Is what this clodhopper says 
true?’ he asked her. ‘Is there no way of 
getting back to the mainland to-night?’ 

‘If he says there isn’t, there isn’t,’ she said 
indifferently, and went and sat down a little 
apart from both of us, staring into the ashes 
of the fire. 

It was too wild to make a new fire, and it 
took me all my strength to rig the tarpaulin 
into a shelter for the three of us. After a while 
Siobhan came and helped me, but the little 
man just sat there, like a chicken brooding, 
cursing under his breath. Every now and 
then I could hear words thrown out like spray 
from the waves—‘savages’, ‘bogtrotters’, 
* peasants’, ‘imbecile’, and I knew that he was 
thinking of me. 

When the shelter was made we all crawled 
inside, the Inspector against the wall, Siobhan 
next to him, and me last with my feet sticking 
out under the sky. A few minutes later it 
started to rain and we couldn't hear ourselves 
speak for the drumming on the tarred canvas 
and the screaming of the wind. Twice I went 
down to the boat to drag it higher, and once I 
saw a lantern swinging slowly to and fro on 
the mainland. That would be my mother, but 


THE WEDDING OF THE SEA 


I had nothing to shine back, and after a while 
the light disappeared. 

In an hour or so the wind dropped, and 
there was only the rain drumming, drumming 
on the tarpaulin and the turf and the racing 
sea, and Siobhan beside me, breathing deeply 
in her first sleep. I put out my hand as gently 
as if | was touching silk in a shop, and laid 
my fingers on her wet sleeve. She never 
moved, and I kept them there, gradually 
feeling her warmth through the damp cloth, 
and I must have slept like that, because hours 
later when I woke my hand was still on her 
arm, and I had dreamt of holding her against 
my heart. 

The rain had gone, and there was only the 
sound of the sea hissing against the rocks. The 
Inspector had fallen asleep at last, and was 
snoring, his teeth chattering like an old 
woman's knitting-needles, so that it was a 
wonder they didn’t wake him. And I thought 
of the cheek of him calling me an imbecile and 
a savage and a bogtrotting peasant, when he 
couldn't so much as sit in a boat or raise a tent 
or light a fire. I might look a fool in the city, 
but I wouldn’t starve to death, and it was 
God’s own certainty that if he was left too long 
on his own in the country he would. And I 
thought of Siobhan wanting to go to that life 
to the men with umbrellas and notebooks and 
spectacles, reading newspapers in trams, and 
thinking me not good enough to touch her 
feet, and suddenly I thought my heart would 
burst. 

I slid my hands under her body and lifted 
her, still sleeping, until she was lying in my 
arms. There were rags of moonlight falling 
and I could see her face once we were outside 
the tent, the salt rime shining on her hair like 
jewels, her lashes dark as dark moons on her 
cheeks. She stirred in her sleep and turned 
her face towards my chest, and I walked to the 
end of the island with her, holding her against 
my heart. She woke when I reached the last 
yard of rock, and looked down at the white 
water foaming past my feet and up into my 
face. And whatever she saw there stopped her 
tongue. 

‘I've come to show you something,’ I said, 
and I swung her down on to her feet. ‘Look 
at that water,’ and I pointed to the darkness 
with its shreds and strips of silver lace. ‘I get 
my living from that water with these hands. 
If it was needed I could swim ashore and 
bring you with me. And if any man in Kerry 
raised his voice to you I could break him in 
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two across my knee as I’d break a hurley- 
stick. Is there a man in any of your books 
who could do more? Will you find a man in 
Dublin, or in London, or in this Venice that 
you're talking of, who could do more—and 
love you as I love you? What would he know 
of you, this city man you might be finding? 
Would he know of your childhood, and you 
weeping? Would he know your mother and 
the look of the delf on her wall by firelight? 
Would he know your heart as I know it? 
Would he suffer the perverse senselessness of 
it as I suffer it? By God, if you say he would, 


I'll throw you in that water and leave you to 
drown.’ 

‘I can swim as well as you can, Tearlach,” 
she said furiously, trapped into the arguments 
we'd had since we could argue, and then 
suddenly she laughed, clinging to me, and then 
she was crying, and I held her close and said 
nothing, while the moonlight came and went 
behind the driven clouds, until the hidden 
moon set in the hidden sea, and still she cried 
and stili I held her, until at last she was quiet 
and we sat down by the sea’s edge and waited 
for the morning. 


August First Story : Afternoon Outing by C. B. Acworth. 


EE 


Aspergo 


Birds 


Make coolness like cool-sounding words, 
And coolest-sounding words are names of stones. 


When burning blue fills with gulls, 
And the whole cohort wheels, 
Each breast its white light spills, 


Whiter than Jupiter, 
And whiteness cools 
Like alabaster. 


When the gun-metal-purple beech 
Stands embossed, nor moves 
Against the pale-parched sky, 
Grey-cloaked shapes of doves 

In garnet hoods, sailing silent by, 
Or crooning each to each 


In languid minstrelsy, 
. . porphyry. 


Shed shade, like . 


When amber sunshine pours, 

Ever sifting from the dazzling vault, 
Through and through green leaves, 
Small, coarse, fretted elm leaves, 
Heavy-fingered chestnut leaves, 
Silver-gilt willow leaves ; 

When green fields are but the shores 


Of trembling spaces, 


And the convolvulus climbing on the hedgerows 
Shows pale, like violets in dead faces, 

Cool are the ebon, azure-polished crows; 

Cool, like water-globes; cool, like organ-notes 
Droning from the bass pipes’ long throats; 


Cool, like basalt. 


ANNE PHILIP SMITH. 








‘Old’ 


Odell 


(Not a Very Noble ‘ Savage’) 





LEO SPERO 


ONDON’S famous Savage Club, though 
now so elegantly housed, since 1936, in 
John Nash's gilt-edged swell-Regency Carlton 
House Terrace, is still the greatest of all 
Bohemian coteries, with a history of pictur- 
esque and picaresque figures, whose successors 
nowadays dress far too often in pin-stripe. 
The spirit of Bohemia moved house reluct- 
antly when the Savages left their gracious 
Georgian home in the Adelphi—and one frail 
ghost which must have made angry mourning 
was the ghost of ‘Old’ Odell. 

E. J. Odell, actor alike on the stage and in 
real life, was one of those now-forgotten 
characters who flourished during the 19th 
century—men who lived by their wits and yet 
not without dignity. He was 93 when he died 
in the infirmary of the ancient Charterhouse in 
Smithfield, and he had long become a legend 
and a tolerated institution, largely through his 
association with the two clubs to which he 
seldom paid any subscription-—the Savage and 
the Yorick. 

The Savage Club will be a hundred years 
old in 1957. Odell was a member for fifty- 
five years, but since he died in May 1928 he 
was only just known to many even senior 
present-day Savages, and to me at least, who 
knew him for a while in my youth and in his 
old age, he was the living sculptural symbol of 
a rumbustious, undisciplined past. And yet 
—a ghost, a sculptured ghost. In face and 
form a Minor Prophet, or a type from the 
Apocrypha of a bygone London. Symbolic 
but unreal. 

Symbolic of what? Nothing important. He 
did little in life, except for being Odell. And 
being Odell was being a lazy devil, with a 
swift barbed tongue; a sponger, inveterate 
and unashamed. And what a spaciousness he 
brought to his sponging, what devotion and 


determination. Touching twelve fellow-club- 
men for half-a-crown each, in a single 
summer's afternoon. In a way, was that not 
hard work? And done with such an air! 
‘Lend me half-a-crown will you, my boy? 
Just for my cab-fare.’ Not that he ever took 
acab. To ‘Old’ Odell, even in his 90's, the 
mile-and-a-half walk from the Adelphi to his 
home in the lovely Charterhouse was but an 
easy stroll—all the easier for that easy thirty 
bob in his pocket. 


OW early was it, | wonder, in the associa- 
tion of the Savage Club and ‘Old’ Odell 
when the ritual began which was in due 
time so completely accepted as each newly- 
joined Savage was introduced to him and 
instructed in his duty? 

‘Brother Savage Odell 
Snooks.’ 

*Snooks?’ 
nice name.’ 

*Thank you, Mr Odell. 
a whiskey with me, sir?’ 

*I will indeed, Mr Snooks. Of course I will.’ 

It was an honour to buy the Irish for the 
old boy. Irish whiskey was always his tipple. 
But ‘The day I bought him mine,’ said one 
Brother Savage to me, ‘there were seven in a 
row already on the ledge. Seven doubles, all 
for Odell, all waiting to go down the hatch. 
All bought for him that afternoon.’ 

What a man! 

Yes, Odell never paid for a drink in his 
life. And for many long years he didn’t pay 
a club subscription. The only official records 
are of some Odell incident, marking a break 
in his membership—if you can call it a break. 

There was the occasion, for instance, when 
he was expelled—and erring Savages were not 
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Brother Savage 


The hand of welcome. ‘A very 


And will you take 
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lightly disciplined in that tolerant era. He was 
back on New Year's Eve. Not, indeed, in- 
vited, but first-footing himself across the 
Adam threshold on the very stroke of mid- 
night, beaming geniality, well and truly 
pickled, but fully articulate. 

He forgave us all, he said, for the wrong we 
had done him. He bore no malice. Let the 
affair be forgotten. And forgotten it was— 
drowned in a sea of New Year usquebaugh. 
What he was doing foot-loose in the Adelphi 
at midnight, when by the rules of the Charter- 
house he should have been safely indoors and 
in bed by ten p.m., is nobody's business but 
Odell’s. Regulations—pooh! 

The Charterhouse did its best to drive him 
on the lightest of reins. Brothers of the 
Charterhouse were aged and sometimes frail 
bodies in need of care and protection, as they 
say in the Children’s Court. They couldn't 
be left to wander in and out at will—at least, 
the others couldn't. But Brother Odell, he 
was the Great Exception. Indeed, he took 
exception to life as a proposition, even while 
he savoured it to the full. He challenged it 
and always secured his own terms. He wore 
down the wise remonstrances of Providence. 
What chance had the Charterhouse against 
such an opponent? Especially when he 
answered, at any reproof: ‘Do you realise 


who sent me here? To the devil with your 


regulations!’ Odell, personally sponsored for 
the Charterhouse by King Edward VII, was 
never shy of rubbing in the fact. 

If Edward the Peacemaker had known what 
kind of trouble he was recommending to the 
ancient sanctuary, he might have hesitated 
about that Royal Appointment. For peace 
was not a commodity in which Odell traded. 
Not all the Brothers of the Charterhouse have 
been men of peace. Age makes them 
crotchety, irritable, quarrelsome. They are 
not all Colonel Newcomes. And ‘Old’ Odell 
was the biggest scrapper of the lot. What 
other occupation had he there? 


IPLING has reminded us that single men 

in barracks don’t grow into plaster saints. 
Nor do old gentlemen in comfortable retire- 
ment under pious foundation. They squab- 
bled and rowed it in the monasteries long ago, 
and all was not always peace and brotherly 
love within the lovely walls of Charterhouse. 
Certainly not where Brother E. J. Odell was 
around. 
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The chip he carried on his shoulder was not 
one of frustration. He was never frustrated. 
Life never got him down. Its handicaps left 
him full of fight—and he loved a fight. His 
courtesy was often theatrical. But, once given 
cause for resentment, he blew up. And he 
could be portentously dignified in retort, how- 
ever devastating. 

That day at the Club, for example, when a 
rash Brother Savage, trying to read his news- 
paper in the lounge when most of us had 
departed to our busy office desks, was dis- 
turbed by heavy snoring. Nobody else but 
Odell was in the room. The reader pressed 
the bell and a steward bustled in. ‘Steward, 
kindly ask that gentleman not to make so 
much noise with his snoring.’ 

The steward gaped. ‘He 

‘Then wake him.’ 

*It—it’s Mr Odell, sir.’ 

*I don’t care who it is—tell him what I say.’ 

Shaking at the knees, the steward tiptoed 
across to Odell, and tapped him gingerly on 
the shoulder. The old man sat up, blinking, 
aggressive. ‘Yes——what d’ye want?’ 

“Excuse me, sir, but the member over there 
sent me to ask if you'll please stop snoring, as 
he can’t read his paper.’ 

Odell spoke a few grave words in reply. 

The steward, shaking now with new appre- 
hension, went back with his message. But he 
hesitated to give, it, for it was a very rude 
message—a message inviting the grumbler to 
approach Mr Odell in a needlessly complicated 
and highly undignified position. 

‘Well, did you tell him?’ 

*Y-yes, sir.” 

*And what did he say?’ 

*I—1I don’t think I should tell you, sir. It 
was not—not very polite, sir.” 

But the poor steward had to repeat the rude 
words. 

The complainant strode angrily across to 
Odell’s corner. ‘Sir!’ 

Lying back, Odell gazed up at him. 
do you want?’ 

‘Did you just send the steward with a 
message for me? Did you tell him I could—?’ 
And the injunction was quoted verbatim and 
in fury. 

*Ah, yes,’ said Odell, ‘I did say that. But 
now that Ive seen your face, I won't let you.’ 


he's asleep, sir.” 


*What 


HAT was ‘Old’ Odell like to look at? 
I remember, long before I ever met 





him, standing at a street corner in Covent 
Garden and becoming suddenly aware of a 
stranger beside me—an old man _ braced 
against the March wind like a tree, with the 
face of a Raphael saint, his long white beard 
blowing and flowing. He seemed to stand not 
on the pavement, but somehow above it, and 
not amongst the passing crowd, but above 
them, too. He surveyed them sharply and 
shrewdly, as though to say: ‘Now what’s 
still to be done here? What time can I spare 
for this lot of sinners?’ Then William Booth 
moved off, swift as the urge in his soul. And 
I had seen how youth could abide in the frame 
of old age, kept alive by the heart’s flame 
within. 

Odell looked very much like the great 
‘General’. The old saint and the old humbug 
—they might have been twins. But the 
‘General's’ eyes were uplifted and far away 
from the world whose waves lapped his feet. 
Odell’s eyes were keenly turned upon his 
fellow-men, and what he could get out of them. 
He gave value. He played to an appreciative 
gallery. He was Odell—and that was surely 
worth half-a-crown a touch? 

What would he have said to William Booth, 
I wonder, if that equally curt and uncom- 
promising tongue had offered him salvation? 
What an encounter that would have been! 

But though the soul of E. J. Odell was never 
saved, the stately Times newspaper, in its 
obituary notice of 28th May 1928, said of him: 
*He had been for many years the life and soul 
of the Yorick and Savage Clubs. A tall, 
mysterious figure who haunted the Strand and 
Adelphi Terrace, looking like the typical con- 
spirator of melodrama, with his long black 
cloak and his wide-brimmed felt-hat.’ This 
uniform may have been partly pure Odell and 
partly Charterhouse. He was admitted to the 
College about 1908, but for over twenty years 
before then had been retired from the stage. 
How he lived until the Charterhouse received 
him was indeed a mystery. But by all accounts 
he enjoyed life, eating little, drinking deep, 
condescending to the bounty of his better-off 
fellow-Bohemians. 


UCH a fine presence, such a silver voice, 


even in old age! What did ‘Old’ Odell 
ever achieve with them? 

The Times tells us that he appeared at the 
Lyceum in the production of Hervé’s comic 
opera ‘Chilpéric’ in January 1870. He was 34 


‘OLD’ ODELL 


and this seems to be the first time London had 
heard of him. Before then he must have been 
a strolling player in the provinces. Why not? 
Better men than Odell had been just that, and 
better actors too. Edward Terry, for one, with 
whom he was to appear at the old Strand 
Theatre in 1873. But in 1871, he was at the 
Lyceum with Henry Irving, playing Fainwood 
to Irving’s Jeremy Diddler in Raising the 
Wind and Job Trotter in Pickwick. Why Job 
Trotter, the humble, loyal stooge, when 
Alfred Jingle would have been so much more 
truly his man? 

And how did he get on with Henry Irving? 
True, it was under the tolerant Bateman 
management. But surely the imperious Irving 
never stood any nonsense from small-part 
players—not even from Odell. 

The Times states that Odell’s ‘ great success’ 
came in November 1879 as Pistol in Henry V. 
Not so wonderful, at 44. 

But did E. J. Odell ever amount to much 
until he became ‘Old’ Odell? When was that? 
In the 19th century you were old at 65, and 
very old at 70, an age at which to-day you 
don’t even change your golf handicap. Odell 
was 73 when they took him into the Charter- 
house. Before then, for nearly thirty years he 
had done no discoverable work. He must 
have been Young Odell once. He was only 
38, not yet middle-aged, even by Victorian 
standards, when he became a Savage, and for 
that, then as now, you had to show more than 
common achievement in one of the arts. 

Perhaps he was elected a Savage, as he 
might be to-day, as a rising young actor. You 
could be that for quite a time then, as now. 
The trouble was that, from the moment he 
became a Savage, Odell stopped rising, 
stopped working, stopped being anything but 
Odell—so far as we know. 

But then, we know so little—which is 
strange, because when a man’s membership of 
a great Bohemian club extends from Tom 
Hood and John Toole to Landon Ronald and 
Herman Finck, when he has hobnobbed with 
the Irvings and with George Grossmith the 
Elder, drunk with Augustus Harris as a young 
man and with Robert Courtneidge in his 
twilight, joked with Phil May and W. S. 
Penley, with G. A. Henty and Bronson 
Howard, thought twice about being rude to 
Mostyn Pigott, lived to see Tom Browne and 
James Pryde, Harry Pelissier and Alfred 
Lester as new boys, with Lord Roberts and 
Kitchener of Khartum, something more than 
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half-remembered improprieties should have 
been recorded about him. Could it be that 
until he became ‘Old’ Odell he was not worth 
noticing? But surely, long before then he was 
noticeable enough as he stalked in melodrama 
through the purple streets of London. 

All those Odell stories, recounted for years, 
are seldom verifiable. The figure of ‘Old’ 
Odell invited them, once he was accepted as 
the institution he became—the tall, graceful 


old scallywag with the Neptune beard and the 
cinque-cento face, who never missed a Savage 
Saturday Night, but was always waiting in the 
wings to make his standard entrance. Here 
was the great moment of the old boy’s life 
lived once a week from September to May. 


DELL never sat down to the dinner at the 
Savage Saturday Nights. Who ever saw 
him eat, or saw him at all except in drink? 
What matter? He had the stomach of a camel 

a camel specialising in double Irish. 

He would appear in the dim panelled room 
where the 16-year-old Lady Hamilton once 
did her 18th-century striptease for the Temple 
of Health, appear just as the chairman rose 
with his fearsome Savage club and hammered 
on the table for the loyal toast. ‘Brother 
Savages and guests—the Queen!’ 

And the old soak’s piping voice would be 
heard, as the lifted glasses were drained: ‘The 
best Queen in all the world.’ And thereafter, 
in the course of nature: ‘The best King in all 
the world.” Once a year, indeed, the future 
King would be present, as Brother Savage the 
Prince of Wales, to hear him and see him. 

Then ‘Harvest Home’. Those incompar- 
able Saturday nights at the Savage always 
opened with ‘Old’ Odell, sometimes quite 
saucily got up in a broidered country smock 
and wide-awake hat, welcoming the harvest 
home, singing the verse in a clear but quaver- 
ing voice—the quaver might well have been a 
stage effect—and blinking through the blue 
cigar-haze as the rousing chorus roared out. 

Sometimes thereafter he would recite, usu- 
ally Shakespeare, and always beautifully. 
More often, he reckoned that he'd sung for 
his supper, and would retire to his own special 
high-backed oaken armchair in the North- 
West Room—the cosy Savage Bar—there to 
be pipe-lined with Irish until long after the 
concert was over. 

He seldom left for home till midnight, and, 
when he did leave, it was with transport paid 
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in advance, even though he always walked. 
For, earlier in the day, he would have arrived 
at the Club, taken his chair, and rapped at the 
bar for ‘a whiskey, a cigar—and That.’ 
‘That’ was the accepted euphemism for his 
half-crown cab-fare. The other whiskeys and 
cigars and half-crowns he had scrounged during 
the day did not count. 

This was the official, ceremonial demand and 
satisfaction. Its beginning is unknown. Un- 
doubtedly it antedated Odell’s admission to 
the Charterhouse. And there was always a 
curious, furious undercurrent of resentment in 
the way he spoke of ‘That’. He wanted it, 
though it is doubtful if he really needed it—but 
he felt he ought not to have to ask. He was 
‘Old’ Odell, and ‘That’ was his due. 

Truly, no ancient monument ever had such 
care and protection. The cigar, the whiskey, 
the half-crown—they gradually became pre- 
scriptive rights, not to be denied. And so, 
back each Saturday night, in the Savage 
season, to Charterhouse, well after midnight. 
One can imagine the clamour, the ringing and 
the knocking, the mild reproof as the vener- 
able gatehouse door was opened—and the 
retort discourteous. 


EFORE Odell joined the Charterhouse, 

and after he cleared his mind finally of 
anything resembling work, his way of life was 
indeed a mystery. Now and then he lived at 
the Club—but not, we imagine, for long. 
Even the wealthiest of clubs cannot afford to 
give free board and lodging indefinitely. The 
Savage was never a wealthy club. And, of 
course, Odell never paid. So out he went into 
the surrounding shades, and lived how and 
where he might. 

There was always much speculation on this 
matter. He never told anyone where he lived, 
and some brethren were inquisitive. So now 
and again a nosey Savage would offer com- 
pany on the road home. But Odell always 
defeated them. London was an open book to 
him. He knew every alleyway in its heart, 
especially in the area between Charing Cross 
and the Temple. So, after the inquisitive 
companion had accompanied him for a while, 
he would suddenly point and say: ‘Look 
there—what’s that?’ The other’s head would 
turn—and in that moment Odell would vanish 
without trace down some dark opening. 

Once, however, a more persistent character, 
making up his mind to solve the mystery for 





good, waited for Odell to leave the Club and 
followed some yards behind. Let The Times 
tell the story: ‘He always journeyed on foot, 
for he was a notable pedestrian, who once led a 
Paul Pry all around London, via Westminster 
to Hampstead, then to the City, and so back 
to the Club. Then he turned and said: ‘] 
hope you had a nice walk.’ 

Thereafter, the sport of tracking ‘Old’ 
Odell languished, even if it was only as far as 
Wych Street. What a strange combination 
the independence of the ancient, solitary 
adventurer who kept his private life so darkly 
hidden, and the sponging and scrounging for 
the drinks and smokes he was not able to 
buy. 

A queer character—but a character always. 
He was never lovable, and one doubts whether 
he ever kept a friend for long, even in his 
springtide. But I think he loved his two clubs, 
the Savage and the Yorick, if only with a cat's 
love for the place rather than for the people. 
And in time—long before my time—he had 
become part of the furniture. There was an 
oak-like quality about him which matched 
perfectly with his high-backed oaken chair. 
And just let anyone else sit in it! He came to 
look as old as that chair. No wonder that at 
last he fitted into it, as hand into glove. They 
made one piece together, in the old Adelphi. 
They wouldn’t have fitted into Carlton House 
Terrace. 


ET what was ‘Old’ Odell? Just a very 

ancient fraud with a face of living marble. 

Just old. When I think of him to-day, and try 

to write about him, that strange eerie little 

song runs in my head which I heard once ina 
children’s film: 


You're nothing but a Nothing, 
You're not a Thing at all. 


He simply doesn’t add up to anything. Not 
even a might-have-been. There have been 
Brother Savages as old, even older. Manuel 
Garcia, greatest of singing-teachers, was over 
100 when he died in 1906. The dandy little 


Sir Arthur Richard Holbrook, gay spark of 


soldiering and newspapers and politics, was 96 
at his passing ten years ago. Such characters 


‘OLD’ ODELL 


were not Struldbrugs: they were men of parts. 
I never met Garcia. But to me the company 
of the charming Holbrook, even at 90, was like 
champagne. 

With Odell, it was just age and vinegar. 
These other old lads had done things. ‘Old’ 
Odell merely was. Other Odells have made 
their mark here and there: the family is an 
old one, not lacking in distinction. To E. J. 
Odell, whose very Christian names we do not 
know—he was born two years before the first 
Registrar-General took post at Somerset 
House—it was left to achieve an imitation of 
immortality by sheer obstinate survival, by an 
angry defiance of decay which roused wonder, 
by a half-dumb but always infuriated challenge 
to life which evoked a sort of sympathy for a 
character essentially unsympathetic. 

Yet ‘Old’ Odell, though he took offerings 
and expected them, hated sympathy. When 
he was 90, his fellow-clubman Alfred Praga, 
President of the Society of Miniaturists, was 
commissioned to paint the old man’s miniature. 
The journey to Praga’s studio in Kensington 
from the Charterhouse was nothing to Odell: 
quite likely he made a walk of it. But when 
Praga offered him an arm up the rather steep 
stairway, he angrily shook it off. 

Nor could Brother Savage Albert Toft, 
whose white marble bust of Odell was made 
for the Club, have found him an easy sitter. 
No sweeter-tempered man than Albert Toft 
ever lived. But one fears that Odell tried him 
sorely. The bust was at the Royal Academy 
of 1918—a saintly and ethereal head, yet some- 
how unrestful. Not even the generous-hearted 
Toft could make the old living ghost what he 
was not. And exactly ten years later, at his 
last public appearance, Odell looked just the 
same—unrestful. 

This was at the Savage Club Ladies’ Dinner 
at the Hotel Victoria on 6th May 1928. He 
sang ‘Harvest Home’ with all his customary 
vigour. He recited. But on 12th May, on his 
last visit to the Club, a great change was 
noticed. He was bent and feeble, and could 
hardly make his way up the stairs to his arm- 
chair. A fortnight later, he died—incredibly, 
one felt. ‘Old’ Odell was no more. 

Requiescat in pace. Yes. But would Odell 
ever be at peace—anywhere? 








Death by Drowning 





GEOFFREY DUTTON 


Dip your arm o'er the boat-side, elbow-deep, 
As Ido: thus: were death so unlike sleep, 
Caught this way? Death's to fear from flame 
or steel, 
Or poison doubtless; but from water—feel! 
ROBERT BROWNING, ‘In a Gondola.’ 


F all the ways there are to die, drowning 

is the only one which allows you the 
leisure to contemplate the approach of death 
with all your faculties alive and well. An 
accident is over too quickly; a lingering death 
by tuberculosis or cancer allows the bright 
living eye too much time to grow used to the 
gloom of death; with fire or poison the agony 
must be too great for thought. 

One fallacious myth about drowning is that 
the victim in a flash reviews his past life. This 
is not true. In drowning, nothing happens in 
a flash, except maybe an unexpected rescue. 
Nor do you look backwards. You look on 
to all the things that life would have to offer 
were you to live. In a sense, of course, this 
involves a review of the past, for you measure 
the future by the things you have loved and 
the things you have wished you could do. 

But it is ridiculous to imagine that when you 
are in the mighty grip of the throttling sea you 
will remember the time you escaped from the 
nursery and ate all the apricots in the dining- 
room, or the time you smoked your first 
schoolboy cigarette. Your thoughts, no less 
flippant or foolish, will be centred in the 
future, your regrets in the past. 

At least, that is my experience, and when 
you are drowning, particularly if you are a 
strong swimmer and the process is therefore 
long-drawn-out, the experience seems to be 
universal. 

The other fallacious myth about drowning 
is that self-preservation is so deep an urge 
that it will invariably assert itself before 
death. Not a long way before, as all rescue 
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work proves, but a very short time before 
death, in the final moment of analysis. 


T intervals of several years I have seen 
three pictures of drowning in the complex 
tapestry that connects memory, imagination, 
and experience. The first occurred when I was 
a boy, in 1929 or 1930; the second in 1949; 
the third in 1952. All were in the same lonely 
bay, off the south coast of South Australia, 
where a long swell rolls in unobstructed by 
any land between the South Pole and the 
beach, where it breaks in that leisurely roar of 
green water to creamy foam that is the 
particular delight of the surfer. 

Surfing is a sport, like skiing, that gives an 
intense solitary pleasure in lonely places, for 
the swimmer far out in the trough of great 
waves is as remote from the distractions and 
comforts of land as the skier on the slope of 
his white mountain. 

When I was a boy we were never allowed 
out to the deep water where the great waves 
break. We could catch them in closer to the 
beach, where they build up again for a second 
break, and, indeed, that can be strenuous 
enough for most grown-ups. There was 
always a lifeline on the beach if we got into 
trouble. 

On this particular occasion a magnificent 
but choppy surf was breaking on the mile-long 
beach between the rocky headlands. The 
tide was high, and a strong undertow was 
running eastwards to the point of jagged 
rocks that limits the beach, jutting out into 
the bay. Several men, friends of my father’s, 
powerful swimmers, were in the water. We 
noticed two of them drifting a long way out 
and a long way across the bay towards the 
rocks. This was odd, as we were always 
careful to swim off the centre of the beach. 

Suddenly a man came in on a wave, ran 





panting up the beach, shouted something 
about a current and trouble, tied the end of 
the lifeline round his waist and ran back into 
the water. Hours seemed to pass before he 
reached the black dots of the two heads near 
the rocks, and days before the three of them 
started to make any progress back towards the 
beach, pulled in by the other men who had 
swum ashore. 

When they finally set stumbling feet on the 
sand, it was the first sight I had ever had of 
strong men in the last extremity of exhaustion. 
These hefty sunburned creatures who used to 
chase us down the beach and duck us in the 
water were pasty, coughing out water, flabby 
in all their joints, fit for nothing but flopping 
on the hot sand while their friends pumped 
water out of them and massaged heat back 
into their shivering bodies. 

I often thought afterwards of that mysterious 
interval between my first sight of those heads, 
small as a couple of floating coconuts, drifting 
out towards the rocks, and the arrival of 
their rescuer. This man, incidentally, was 
as near dead as the other two by the time 
they were all pulled back to the beach. 

What did they think about out there in the 
crashing sea, caught helpless in the current 
taking them to the grinding rocks and 
whirlpools? 


ENTY years later I was writing a 

novel, and endeavoured to reconstruct 
this episode. In this case the victim was a 
bad swimmer who had been warned of the 
dangers of surfing, had taken no notice, and 
was now being rescued by a man who disliked 
him. As I imagined it, through the thoughts 
of the rescuer, there was an immense slowness 
and uncaring malevolence in the great waves 
that bore down on them, and in the current 
he had to fight against. I imagined him re- 
gretting his young wife and the end of his 
own chances of happiness. In his relationship 
to the man he was rescuing, I imagined that he 
felt an extension of his own body, that he 
could no more let him go than cut off his own 
leg, that he was unconscious of any emotion 
about him beyond an extension of his own will 
to live into the other’s fading power of life. 


HREE years later I found myself testing 
both my memory and my imagination. 
Several of us were surfing that day, but at this 
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particular moment only a friend called 
Dugald, a mediocre swimmer although very 
heavily built, and myself were in the water. 
The surf was not abnormally large, but 
choppy, and the waves were coming in quick 
succession. We were in shallow water, not 
more than chest-deep. I was tired, having been 
in for some time, and decided, as surfers are 
always doing, to take one more good wave and 
go out. I noticed another friend, Bob, a very 
strong swimmer, coming out towards us. 
He had been lying on the beach and had not 
been in the water at all that afternoon. 

There was a cry from near me: ‘Give us a 
hand, will you.’ I swam across to Dugald 
and took his hand and pulled him towards 
the shore. To my surprise, | was out of my 
depth, although he had been closer to the 
beach than myself. We were in a channel 
along which raced a fierce current carrying us 
out diagonally towards the point of jagged 
rocks. However hard I swam for the beach, 
towing the exhausted Dugald, I could make 
no progress. I called to Bob, who came over 
with a cheerful smile, thinking as I had done 
that here was a couple of minutes’ work. 

Bob took over the pulling and I pushed, 
keeping Dugald afloat as we did so. We 
made no progress. We were out near the 
breaking of the big waves, and they came down 
quickly, mercilessly, only a short trough 
between them. A _ surfer deals with big 
breaking waves, fifteen or twenty feet high, 
by diving under them, or simply by bobbing 
his head beneath the line of advancing foam, 
so that the tons of churning water rumble 
over him like a train over a bridge. But Bob 
and I with our exhausted burden could not 
do this, and the waves broke on top of us, 
rolling us over and plunging us down between 
the unbuoyant foam and the hard water. 

By now I was so exhausted that I knew I 
could last only a few minutes more. Bob was 
fresher, but looking very tired. Dugald was 
helpless, limp as a piece of kelp. 

Far away on the shore I could see my wife, 
and knew that she knew what was happening, 
but was powerless to help. We had no life- 
line, and, even if we had, she could not have 
reached us without drowning herself. 

I vaguely knew that if I let Dugald go I 
might have a chance of swimming to safety 
myself. I hung on, not because of duty, love 
for my friend, courage, fear of living with the 
consciousness of having saved myself by letting 
my friend drown, or any other intellectual 
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notion. I hung on, helping to keep him afloat 
and trying to push him across the current, 
because I could not let him go. It was his 
drowning as much as mine, his body as much 
as mine, and perhaps, most of all, his death as 
much as mine. I was absolutely certain now 
that we would drown. 

I thought of all the things I wanted to do 
and would be unable to. I wondered if my 
wife would marry someone else. All our 
future together would be wasted. It required 
an extra effort to think about the tragedies of 
an unfulfilled future. It was better to think of 
the trivialities. But this was an automatic, 
not an intellectual compensation. 

I thought that | would have had maybe 
forty years to live, and surely in that time I 
would be able to make some money, eat 
caviar, own a fast car, buy some good paint- 
ings, travel again. I had never been to Spain. 
What a waste. I had to go to Spain. 

It was too far to go to Spain or anywhere 
else. I was too tired. The contemptuousness 
of the sea’s repeated blows made me feel too 
small to hang on any longer. Why struggle 
any more against the insistence of the water? 
My brain was lucid enough, but my body was 
limp in all its responses. Why not relax? 

For a moment, the temptation was almost 
too great, and the murdering sea became 
soothing. Then the future asserted itself 
again, a future of life and maybe love, and 
the two men beside me were the proof of life. 
Death would mean loosening the grip that 
bound the three of us together. 

‘I can touch.’ Bob’s voice was hoarse and 
quiet. I stopped swimming horizontally and 
thrust my feet down vertically. They hit 
sand. We had drifted on to a sandbank. We 
were not ashore, but we were out of the 
current. We would survive, but not standing 
here chest-deep in the broken surf. 


The last effort of getting to the beach 
nearly finished Dugald. This partial, temporal 
safety made him let go all the last vestiges of 
control in the surge of relief. I felt pity for 
him as Bob and I made him entrust himself 
to us and the surf again. Pity does not enter 
into the actual struggle against death. I had 
felt no pity for Dugald or Bob or myself out 
in the deep water. The only pity I felt was for 
my wife on the beach, watching. 

In the end there was a repetition of the 
scene I had remembered from childhood, the 
strong men falling shivering on the hot sand, 
the awful pastiness of exhausted flesh. 


WONDER what this threefold acting of 

the drama proved. Certainly that a 
drowning man, with the leisure to contemplate 
death, looks forward, not back, incorporating 
the past in his vision. 

Again, although the rhyme is good, 
Browning was wrong about drowning. Death 
by water is utterly unlike sleep, except, 
perhaps, that sleep forced on you by certain 
anesthetics, against which you fight for your 
life down booming halls of pursuing death. 
The true image of water is not the lapping 
canal but the roaring ocean. Water is as 
fierce as fire, hard as steel, it convulses and 
disfigures the body like poison. 

The most emphatic discovery you make as 
you drown is that the cynics and the tired 
sophists are wrong about man, love, and 
death. Neither self-preservation nor self- 
interest go as deep as our instinctive love for 
one another. This takes some swallowing, 
in an age when we kill each other with more 
success and more cruelty than ever before. 
But a dog will still die for its master. We, 
who are equals, may do the same for each 
other. 


EE 


St Swithin Christening 


St Swithin sends his showers 
On the fifteenth of July 

To christen all the apples 

On branches low and high; 
He shakes the shining droplets 
Above each laden twig, 

And soon the little apples 
Grow round, and red, and big. 


The codlins, russets, pippins, 
In orchards everywhere, 

The crabs, and cider-apples, 
Not one he misses there; 

And all the little apples 

That hang on bough and stem, 
Grow big to please St Swithin 
Because he christened them. 


ELIZABETH FLEMING 








The Only Witness 





PRUDENCE N. 


RIVATE HOLMES lay on his face in the 
mud and prayed that the Sergeant had 
not escaped as well. What was one more 
death when the whole patrol had been wiped 


out, when he had committed in one rush of 


panic so many murders? If the Sergeant had 
got away, there was one witness, the one in 
authority, the one who made reports and told 
senior officers how the young National Service 
men had conducted themselves. Or did they 
not talk about such things in that remote 
sanctum, the officers’ mess? God, this was 
more than something that might be mentioned 
if conversation flagged! This was murder! It 
would begin with a court-martial—and then? 
Cowardice in the face of the enemy. The 
extreme penalty—or did this not count as 
war, this stalking through the green jungle 
twilight after bandits? 

He could hear himself sobbing ‘I'm only 
nineteen,’ because that was the argument his 
mother would use. Yes, he would be a coward 
then, before all those officers, before the rows of 
medals. His mother had said: ‘You ought 
to get a medal for going out there.’ Funny 
that his mother would take this not as any 
reflection upon himself, but upon those who 
had sent him on patrol. If he spoke out to 
her face: ‘Mother, don’t you see, I’ve 
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murdered eleven men’—or twelve, if the 
Sergeant, please God, was dead—she would 
laugh, and then she would be suddenly angry 
andcry: ‘Sending a mere boy into such danger. 
They ought to be shot.’ But he would never 
tell her, not if the Sergeant was dead, the only 
witness. And perhaps he would never tell 
her, anyway, even if they gave him the chance, 
because she wouldn't understand. No one at 
home could understand that the sudden leap 
upright and the swift sideways plunge into 
the jungle meant what it did mean here in 
Malaya, the destruction of a whole patrol, 
swift death coming almost instantaneously, so 
alert, so subtle were the bandits in this, their 
own, world. And before he had moved there 
had been a little sob, from his own throat, 
when the tension had at last worn through his 
nerves and his whole body had fallen to the 
power of panic. That sob alone, without his 
flight from the quiet file of his comrades, 
would have been enough for the ear of a jungle 
man. An unmistakably human sound. 
Probably the bandits knew it was terror, and 
laughed among themselves afterwards. It 
was to their credit, for were they not called 
terrorists? Their swiftness had been amazing. 
They must have been just there, prowling a 
few yards from the patrol, searching for a 
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victim. That sob had barely burst from him, 
he had hardly disappeared into the safety of 
the darkest jungle, when the firing had crashed 
out. And he knew he had broken the rule of 
silence, betrayed the position, murdered his 
comrades. 

They had fought back of course—lying on 
the ground where he had thrown himself, he 
had heard the firing—-but the numbers were 
overwhelming. They were all dead. But the 
Sergeant? He was unaccounted for. When 
the bandits had gone, not lingering, as if they 
had other work to do, he had done a terrible 
thing—-had crawled out and counted them, the 
bodies. The Sergeant was not there. 

Sweat, that was of terror, not from the 
great burdensome heat that lay over every- 
thing, burst out and chilled his forehead and 
his whole body when he thought of Sergeant 
Paul staggering back to the lorries and crying 
in rage and fever: ‘It was Holmes!’ 

Would it be better never to go back? It 
would be easy to lose one’s way, to run out of 
rations, especially water, easy to be bitten, to 
get fever, be found by bandits, easy to die. 
But he wouldn't. The urge to preserve oneself 
was too strong. He would get back simply, 
and what happened then would happen. It 
was necessary to run away from the most 
immediate danger. Was he not a professional 
coward now, he who had volunteered for 
Malaya to prove himself just the opposite? 


F he lay any longer on the wet ground he 


would catch that fever. He had flung 
himself down at a sound, but he had not 
heard it again—a rustling and then a thud. 
Perhaps an animal—-he couldn't place it. 
This was not his world. He got up and hacked 
his way a few paces. The jungle thinned a 
little, almost a clearing; he was going to skirt 
it, keeping to the darkness, when his body 
froze into stillness, and his heart leapt with 
hope. There on the open ground lay Sergeant 
Paul, his body in the tangled position in which 
he had collapsed and fallen, surely a dead 
body. Till half-an-hour ago Holmes had 
never seen a dead body. Now he was old with 
the knowledge of them, experienced in death. 

Cautiously he went forward and looked at 
the thing that had held his secret. There was 
much blood about the left shoulder, and the 
right hand, stretched forward on the ground, 
had bloody fingers, as if the man had clutched 
his wound as he ran. The face was buried in 
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the ground, with the left hand curled about 
the head. He had tried to protect himself as 
he fell. Holmes turned to retreat into the 
depths again, satisfied that his secret was safe. 
It was then that Sergeant Paul groaned. 

Holmes swung round, his body suddenly 
cold in the great jungle heat. A sound from 
the dead. But now the body was not dead. A 
struggling movement and a pitiful moaning 
racked it. The man was alive-—and with him 
the secret and its danger. 

Holmes stood very still. In his hand was 
his rifle. A shot could be heard, but if he 
used his bayonet—one clean stab through the 
back, exactly from where he was standing. 
He wouldn't have to move a step. Was ever 
murder more easy? He could have laughed, 
remembering all the gangster films which he 
had seen as a boy and which his mother didn’t 
really like him going to, dear. It was such fun 
to see what careful efforts the murderer made 
to remove all evidence, and what a headache 
the body itself was! It had to be arranged to 
look like an accident, a suicide, or the work 
of someone else, or it had to be disposed of 
altogether, grimly and terribly. And here, 
now, in the jungle, he, John Holmes, could 
kill with one stroke and walk away and never 
be suspected. Anyone on earth could find the 
body and not even be surprised. With frantic 
hands he drew his bayonet. Then he allowed 
himself to pause, and his hand dropped. That 
back-——he could see the right shoulder heaving 
under the shirt, the left shoulder was a mass of 
blood—it was so obviously a living back, the 
more so because its life was struggling and the 
soul, the inner being of the man, was helpless 
in pain and delirium. ‘I can’t do it. But it’s 
not pity, it’s fear again. Wouldn't it be a bold 
stroke now to kill violently? It would take 
courage. I can’t doit. Never really thought I 
could. I was acting, as I did when I was a kid 

to make-believe I could be ruthless, too, like 
all those tough guys in the films.’ ‘I wish 
Johnnie wouldn't make-believe such brutal 
stories—it frightens me.’ He'd heard his 
mother say that to his father once. Now it 
came back-—make-believe. Yes, he was good 
at that. 


HE man at his feet suddenly groaned, more 
loudly, more consciously. He’s coming 
round. Fear, panic, the old familiars, laid on 
him clammy hands and drove him into move- 
ment. With slow, dragging paces he backed 





away from the body of Sergeant Paul as if it 
had been a viper and hid himself in the 
undergrowth. 

At that moment he knew what would 
happen, and it seemed to him that he had 
never understood himself more clearly. 
Sergeant Paul would try to dress his own 
wound, which would be impossible, because 
his left arm would be useless. He would try 
to move into the shade, for there in the clear- 
ing the sun’s power was almost unhindered. 
He would struggle with his water-bottle and 
might manage to get a drink, but he would 
probably drink all quickly in his fever. And 
if he moved, his wound would bleed again. 
Or some animal would come, smelling fresh 
blood. Insects would crawl into his 
wound . .. God, he hasn’t a chance. He'll lie 
there and see the vultures gathering in the sky. 
And I can watch, too. Yes, he was so much 
of a coward that he couldn't kill the Sergeant 
and save him from all this, but he could let 
him die. And when he had uttered it to 
himself he sent up a great cry of reproach 
from his heart: ‘Oh God, you never made 
anything more vile than I am.’ And then a 


sort of prayer: ‘Lord, if you had to make me, 
why did you give me a mind to know myself?’ 
On the ground, a few yards from him, 


Sergeant Paul had with great effort rolled on 
to his back and sat up. His body drooped 
forward, his right hand was at his wound 
again as if to kill the pain there. Holmes, 


watching him, was suffering more agony of 


mind than the Sergeant of body. Sergeant 
Paul was only a young man, about twenty-six, 
strongly built, an athletic man, powerful. 
Now he was huddled together like a broken 
thing—and still Holmes thought only of 
himself and his own terror. 

Then he noticed something else, a trodden 
path crossing the clearing. It was not their 
path, not the path they'd been following when 
it had happened. He couldn't have come 
round in a circle—he knew he hadn't. Besides, 
he would have remembered the clearing. They 
would have passed it twice, once on the 
outward route, once on the homeward, for, 
ironically, his panic had seized him when 
they were on the way back. After hacking 
new paths to explore the jungle they had 
returned without incident to the track they 
had been using from the road—if it could be 
called a road—-where they had left the lorries. 
He'd been all right when they were busy with 
the machetes. It was the comparative 


THE ONLY WITNESS . 


freedom of movement on the path that had 
given him too much time to think. They were 
walking single file, of course, but rather 
bunched up and, Holmes had _ thought, 
carelessly, for it was still so dark and dense and 
still several miles to go. He was the rear man, 
and the sense of danger behind him had 
gnawed at his nerves. Of course it had come 
from the sides and the front—bandits were 
never where you expected them, and they 
must be getting more daring to explore the 
jungle so near the road. And now this path 
across the clearing, might it not be a frequent 
route of theirs? Fearful sweat drenched him 
again. He had to get away, back to the wait- 
ing lorries, and tell his own story. But he 
couldn't, not knowing if the Sergeant would 
die, or escape to accuse him. Besides, he 
couldn’t move. He was pinned down where 
he was, for to move even a step now would 
tell the Sergeant there was someone or some- 
thing there. He might even shoot. His rifle 
was on the ground beside him. Holmes 
watched him again, the heat and suspense 
deadening his mind so that there seemed 
nothing else possible but to watch. 


ERGEANT PAUL was fumbling at a 

field-dressing, but he could do no more 
than press the pad of lint over the wound. 
Holmes saw him try several times to raise his 
left hand to the help of his right, but always 
he let it sink on to his knee, muttering with 
pain. 

‘Soon he will be delirious. 
with fever. God, perhaps I will go mad with 
waiting!’ And with the heat and stink of the 
jungle and with insect-bites. All in a moment 
his eyes, glazed with staring at the tortured 
man, saw the High Street at Barnet, his home 
town, and the bright new semi-detached villa 
on the outskirts which they'd moved into only 
last year when he was still at school. He could 
see his sister watering the rose-bed and his 
father clipping the front hedge. But it was 
his mother who dominated their neat lives. 
In his picture she was standing at the bedroom 
window between the lace curtains, looking 
down on the others and enclosing everything 
in her own tight, hygienic world. There was 
no bridge between that past and this present. 
His mind tripped and stumbled as he forced 
it back. The effort, the pain was surely 
physical. 

He focused his eyes again on Sergeant Paul. 
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Great God, he wasn’t there! Only his rifle 
lying on the ground. Then, with a sort of sob 
behind his aching eyes, his brain realised a 
shape a few yards farther on. The Sergeant 
had crawled to reach the shade and was drink- 
ing from his water-bottle. The brilliant spot 
of sunlight in the clearing made the shadow 
more indigo-deep and he had to stare hard 
before his eyes would see again. That neat 
garden, geometrical flower-beds. Here vegeta- 
tion rotting and teeming at once. He knew 
not one tree or plant or flower by name. It 
was all rank, creeping, tangled nature, hostile, 
wrapped in its heat and dripping damp. Oh 
God, to be out of this place, to go back a year 
to a neat safe life! Irony. I wasn’t happy 
then. I had to come here to have my own 
adventures like those I'd seen on the pictures 

to see if | could be tough. And I can't. 
What's he thinking? Where does he live? 
Probably he’s married, with a nice kid. Well, 
he can still die. Other people have died. He 
doesn't have to live just because she’s thinking 
of him now. It would be better if he died 
quickly. A sip of water will only prolong it. 
Can't he see that? 

But Sergeant Paul went on sipping, his large 
fair head thrown back. Then he stopped, 
staring in front of him. The hand holding 


the water-bottle sank to the ground and groped 


by his side. 
he seen? 


It’s his rifle he wants. What has 
Fool, he couldn't shoot if he wanted 
to, with that maimed shoulder. 


“OR the moment Holmes couldn’t see what 
Paul had seen or heard, but it was evidently 
something approaching along the path. It 
was uncanny seeing the wounded man's 
reactions. Uncanny because, there was no 
doubt about it, he was afraid. Bluff, strong, 
commanding Sergeant Paul was afraid, cower- 
ing, in despair. 
metal, and the bandit that followed it emerged 
from the path. The fellow had been walking 
with his rifle aimed the moment he saw the 
wounded man helpless on the ground in front 
of him. He was enjoying it, approaching 
nearer and nearer. Now he almost stood over 
Sergeant Paul and levelled his weapon at 
point-blank range. He was grinning. 
Holmes whipped up his own rifle, aimed 
between the smiling eyes and fired. 
The man fell backward without a cry. 
Holmes rushed across the clearing towards 
him. There was a hole exactly between his 
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Then Holmes saw a gleam of 


eyes. ‘I’ve never made such a shot, and I 
hardly took aim.’ Like an exultant schoolboy 
he turned to his sergeant for congratulation, 
and it was only then that he realised what he 
had done. 

Sergeant Paul was staring at him, obviously 
dazed by his sudden reprieve from death. 
“How the hell’ he muttered. ‘Where were 
you, Holmes?’ 

*I just came upon the clearing a second ago. 
I could see I had to act quick.’ 

*You did, by God! Here, give me your 
arm.’ 

Holmes helped the Sergeant to his feet. He 
was acting mechanically now. The thing was 
out of his hands. Whatever happened now, 
well, it would happen. But he'd saved the 
Sergeant's life. Didn’t that mean something? 

Sergeant Paul wanted to look at the body. 
When he saw the round red hole in the fore- 
head he exclaimed: ‘Some shot that! And 
in a hurry too, Holmes. This’ll get special 
mention in the wretched report I’m going to 
have to give, if | get back. There'll be precious 
few pats on the back, but I'll see you get one 
for this. And you'll get another if you can 
find the right path again. This isn’t it. But 
fix this dressing first. I don’t know how far I 
managed to stagger after that damned 
ambush.’ 

Holmes’s brain seemed to buck at the last 
word. ‘Ambush, Sergeant! Was it an 
ambush?” 

*What the hell d’you think it was? 
weren't there by chance, all ready for us. 
jungle’s teeming with their spies 
of our movements almost 
them ourselves. 
fixed.’ 

Holmes fumbled at the bandage, his mind 
still unbelieving. Was the weight of guilt 
really gone from him? ‘Then no one’s to 
blame?’ he said aloud. 

Sergeant Paul looked at him queerly. 
you and I the only survivors?’ 

*Yes, Serge, | went back and counted the 
bodies.’ 

*So they'll want your testimony too. But 
you were in the rear. You didn’t see I had no 
man out front, that we were all bunched. I 
knew they were getting careless and I didn’t 
bother. Yes, you can say all that now, when 
they ask you. Say I murdered the whole 
patrol. That’s what it was, wasn’t it? 
Murder.’ 

*Here, have a drink, Serge. 


They 

The 
know all 
before we know 
Come on, get that bandage 


*Are 


You're getting 





feverish. And then we'll get on before night 
comes. I can find the path easy. We'll soon 
be back, and then you can get that wound 
properly seen to. The lorries will still be 
waiting. And don’t worry, Serge. I was at 
the back. I didn’t see anything. 
into the jungle, as soon as—as soon as | saw 
their numbers were overwhelming.’ 

“You're a smart lad, Holmes. A good lad. 
It was just an ambush. Nothing anyone could 
do. Just an ambush. But you're a good lad. 
And you'll get your due. 


I nipped off 


You're the hero of 
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this business if anyone is.’ Sergeant Paul 
heaved himself forward, leaning heavily on 
Holmes’s arm. 

Holmes told. himself: ‘You're a hero.’ 
Then he laughed sharply to himself. ‘That 
doesn’t wipe out anything. You're still a 
coward.” But he braced his _ shoulders, 
taking Sergeant Paul’s weight easily, and 
plodded forward. If it depended on him, they 
would make it. This was his adventure now 
something to tell them all at home. Some of 
it, anyway. 


Glimpses of Provincial Japan 





DON’T suppose you have ever tried sleep- 

ing in a dog-kennel. Neither have |. But 
just after I arrived in Japan, rather more than 
three years ago, I found myself sleeping on 
wooden boards in what might have made a 
comfortable home for a St Bernard, but was 
a trifle narrow for two young men. My com- 
panion in the little mountain-hut in the 
Japanese Alps was a friendly Tokyo Uni- 
versity student with asthma and a passion for 
interlarding his sentences with long German 
words. The misty beauty of the mountains, 
the nights in glorified dog-kennels and little, 
noisy lakeside inns—all these made a good 
introduction to the two thoroughly enjoyable 
years spent in Japan. 

My main job, which was that of foreign 
staff member in a community centre, brought 
me into contact with all kinds of Japanese, 
particularly country students, provincial office- 
workers, housewives, and the like, and left 
me free to travel in rural areas a good deal. 


Many of us in Britain have an impression of 


Japan that seems to have been derived princi- 
pally either from out-of-date and rather 
fanciful novels or from bitter experience in a 
P.o.W. camp. Both these sources can con- 
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tain some truth, but neither tells us very much 
about the lives of ordinary people in Japan 
to-day. I would like to tell you a little about 
a few of the Japanese I know, and some of the 
thoughts I had while living in their country. 


HE town where I lived was Mito, 70 miles 

from Tokyo. I lodged in a tiny room in 
a small Japanese house. My landlady was a 
widow, whose husband had been killed in the 
war nine years before. It was pleasant to live 
there. She looked after me well, and on 
summer evenings I could sometimes go to the 
park near by and sit under the great, dark 
cryptomerias or the slender plum-trees, their 
branches spread out like Japanese fans. 

A hundred years ago the feudal lord of the 
town of Mito was a lover of the plum blossom, 
the flower that symbolises purity. Being given 
to doing things on a generous scale, he planted 
ten thousand plum-trees in the park, and built 
a little villa near by where he could sit and 
meditate, looking out across the plum- 
blossoms to the lake below. This villa, like 
sixty per cent of the town, was burnt in the 
air-raids of 1945; but two thousand of the 
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plum-trees remain to grace the new town, 
along with a deep feeling for tradition and a 
consciousness of the region’s romantic and 
sometimes glorious past. 

For Mito is famous in Japan as a centre 
of the old scholar-warrior tradition, of 
Emperor-worship, and, more recently, of 
extreme nationalist fanaticism. Even in Japan, 
Mito people have the reputation of being 
difficult to get on with and hostile to out- 
siders. But surprising things are always 
happening in that strange, delightful country; 
and I was surprised, in spite of difficulties, 
how easy it was to be close friends with so 
many people in what, in my grandmother's 
young days, was sometimes vaguely thought 
of in England as the land of ‘the yellow peril’. 

After a few months in my lodging, my land- 
lady’s brother wrote from Peking to say that 
he was coming home, after twenty years’ 
absence, with his wife and four small children. 
There would obviously be no room for me in 
the tiny house when this family arrived, I 
thought; so I spent many a weary evening 
searching around the town for a new lodging, 
especially in the Buddhist temples, in the big 
compounds of which young Japanese often 
obtain inexpensive lodging. But there was 
nothing at all to be had. My good landlady 


said at once that she would be glad to have 
me stay if I didn’t mind a crowded home and 


four children. I didn’t mind, of course; and 
when the family finally did come home from 
China, they all accepted me readily, and we 
soon grew close friends. 

1 admired Mr Kuribayashi, as the father of 
the returned family was called. He is an 
experienced railway engineer; but the Japan- 
ese Railways could find no job for him. He 
didn't complain, but after a few days of hard 
thinking took up the job of delivering milk. 
Coming home from China with literally 
nothing, after one year, delivering 800 bottles 
of milk a day on his bicycle, seven days a 
week, week in, week out, he had regained 
security for himself and his family, by sheer 
hard work. He was decorated recently by 
the Prefecture for his example of self-reliance. 


O, it wasn’t difficult to settle down. Al- 
though one is ever conscious of the 
martial past in Mito, things are changing. 
Where the feudal lords and their retainers used 
to meditate, compose poems, or exercise their 
arms, less than a hundred years ago, happy 
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young children are now to be found in hordes, 
sketching or playing or dancing beneath the 
plum-trees. 

The ferment of change is one factor which 
makes Japan so fascinating and so challenging, 
both to her own young people, and to the 
foreigner. The last feudal ruler of all Japan, 
who abdicated in 1868, was a Mito man; and 
one of his direct descendants, who remembers 
him as an old man when she was a small girl, 
still lives near Mito. She came once to speak 
at our community centre. 

The land reforms of the Allied occupation 
took away from her her wealth and her lands; 
but again, she lost no time in complaining. 
She went to live in a tiny cottage, primitive 
in the extreme by English standards, and began 
to hew a farm out of the wilderness, aided 
only by her teen-age son. Now she is a very 
hard-working peasant, employing no labour, 
but finding time to start a co-operative and a 
club in the village, and enjoying it all tre- 
mendously. 

Many visitors come to see her, she told me, 
expecting to be mightily impressed by this 
descendant of Japan’s most famous military 
family. How surprised the country visitors 
are to find the little lady in the fields wielding 
a hoe as heavy as a pickaxe, and delighting to 
shock them by her knowledge of all the strange 
dialect words and expressions that only a true 
son or daughter of the soil knows. 


HIGH-SCHOOL boy once said to me that 

what had struck him about me most was 
the sight of this lone foreigner pedalling through 
the bumpy streets on his way to work with a 
rucksack on his back. This may not sound 
like a very great compliment; but I think it 
points the way to something of interest. Most 
Japanese have to struggle to subsist. And 
most foreigners in Japan are rather widely 
separated from the Japanese by the gap be- 
tween their standard of living and the Japanese 
standard. If you are to get to know Japanese 
people intimately, you must come somewhere 
near.their way of life; otherwise you will all 
too often be written off as just another 
‘foreigner’—one who is inevitably, irrevoc- 
ably different, and therefore one whom it is 
impossible to take into one’s confidence. 

If | may risk a generalisation, two kinds of 
Japanese seem rather to stand out. One kind 
is apt to be carried away by the worship of 
things foreign. This worship is by no means 
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always considered or discriminating, and may 
turn into the opposite attitude if the wind 
of circumstance changes. The other kind is 
more typical of the true Japan. A professor 
I know is representative of this group. He is 
very difficult to get to know; but once you 
convince him that you have a really open 
mind towards Japan and her culture, and are 
not just another foreigner with a ready assump- 
tion of the superiority, however slight, of 
things Western, his delightful friendship, and 
his vast and fascinating store of knowledge 
of Europe, China, and Japan, their history, 
politics, and arts, are at your disposal. You 
must show that you are interested in Japanese 
culture for its own sake. That is the key to 
unlock much unbiased wisdom and friendship 
in Japan. 

This professor, incidentally, is a popular 
man with his students. Besides being a real 
Japanese in his attitudes, he is a profoundly 
learned man in a country where the academic 
tradition is still very strong. Every boy's 
ambition is to go to a university; and for the 
many boys I knew in Mito, cramming for 
university entrance exams begins at sixteen 
examination fever, they call it. Competition 
for university entrance is tremendous; for 


one candidate who is successful, there may 


be thirty who fail—and all these have passed 
a constant series of exams all the way up 
through high-school. Such is one of the 
results of the severe pressure of population, 
and the traditional prestige attaching to 
academic and literary learning. 

Considering the tremendous study-load 
Japanese students have to bear—-a load which 
rules out much of what we consider normal 
recreational and social life-—-they are wonder- 
fully cheerful and very attractive young people. 
Idealism is strong among them. One Mito 
boy I know is helping ‘in an international 
team of voluntary, unpaid workers, building 
refugees’ homes, schools, and leper clinics 
in India and Pakistan; another is leader of 
a relief-team helping earthquake victims in 
the Greek islands. 

For the great majority of students life is 
hard; endless study to pass examinations, 
with often not enough to eat—this is a formula 
which often results in tuberculosis. There are 
19 million people who have either had tuber- 
culosis once or have it now in some form. 
Only a lucky few can get into the overcrowded 
hospitals. I cannot easily forget the moment 
when I said good-bye to a student friend, who 


had been in a sanatorium eighteen months 
and had four operations. He is a brilliant 
student of modern languages; he and his 
band of student friends write to each other in 
French and German alternately, as eccentric 
as any students anywhere. As my wife and I 
walked down the hill away from the hospital 
for the last time, he stood there outside the 
ward, perfectly motionless, gazing after us 
with a sick man’s intensity . . . He might have 
been Japan herself, now brooding over the 
brilliant but erratic and sometimes frustrated 
past and the grim present, now longing for 
friendly encouragement for the uncertain 
future—and always questioning, questioning 
unceasingly accepted ideas and solutions to 
life’s problems. 


NOTHER character I delight to recall is 
that of a schoolmaster in a famous old 
boys’ high-school. I think of him as a 
Japanese Mr Chips—the book is very popular 
in Japan, by the way. He has an owlish face 
and enormous glasses, and once when I asked 
him when he was going to retire, replied 
simply and in mild astonishment: ‘Mr Strong, 
I shall not retire. I love my boys.’ 

After I had taken a class at his school for a 
term, he and two boys came to my lodging 
on their bicycles, all wearing the simple 
wooden shoes that are all but universal in the 
country, and presented me with a brass en- 
graving that he had commissioned from a 
well-known artist, a thing of subtle beauty and 
magnificent craftsmanship. 

Mr Chips is a teacher of English, and his 
hobby is the study of Greek thought and its 
influence in Western civilisation; but along 
with so many Japanese he has an innate 
artistic taste and refinement, which, as 
foreigners have often noted, is a major char- 
acteristic of the people as a whole, and is 
another reason why Japan is a pleasant place 
to live in, for this artistic tradition, along with 
a simplicity in the business of living and a 
certain ‘earthiness’, as I believe Edmund 
Blunden once described it when he was teach- 
ing in Tokyo, are peculiarly attractive to 
foreigners. 

In politics and some other fields Japanese 
life is not so satisfying; and this is perhaps 
not surprising, when so much of their history 
has been dominated by military cliques. On 
the other hand, there is very much awareness 
in Japan of their shortcomings, and an eager 
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interest in the achievements of other countries. note, and to remind you that life in Japan is 
Everywhere there is a special sympathy for full of surprises, I would like to tell one more 
Britain, a deep feeling of affinity with this story. My wife and | were on holiday a few 
country and a wish to know more about her months ago at a lakeside hotel in northern 
culture which takes many forms—from the Japan. The hotel is known for its fresh fish, 
highly erudite and charming college president just caught from the lake close by; and fish 
who quotes English poetry in every speech and appeared on the menu twice a day. One 
loses no opportunity to draw attention to lunchtime, along came the delicacy of the day, 
what he considers to be the excellencies of some tastily dressed raw fish—something much 
our society, to the eccentric Mito dustman appreciated in Japan. I took my chopsticks, 
who said to me sharply, but with a grinon his and was about to enjoy a tasty morsel 
face: ‘You must write to me, even if itis only when the raw fish in the plate, minus its 
a postcard—if you don’t, I shall distrust head, jumped up to meet me... Somewhat 
Englishmen for the rest of my life.’ surprised, we summoned the kimono-clad 

The more we as a people can recipro- waitress, and told her what had happened. 
cate this eager interest of the Japanese in our She was just delighted that the fish was so 
country the better. There is plenty of food excellently fresh, and left us still smiling with 
for thought here. But to end on a lighter pleasure at our compliment. 


—_——EEE————— 


Philosophy 


A youthful trout, some slim six inches long, 
Approached the four-pound veteran of the throng 
And said: *Excuse me, would you be so kind 
As tell me something for my peace of mind? 
Life puzzles me; I cannot make things out 
What, in a sentence, are we for, we trout?’ 
*You, at your age?’ the startled senior said. 
‘Such matters shouldn't enter your small head, 
Youngsters like you, still sound in gill and fin, 
Should just enjoy the pleasant stream we're in. 
Yet, as you ask, you might as well be taught 
What is accepted by the best trout thought. 
Well, then, the role of trout in the Great Plan 
Must be related to the concept Man; 

Thus, when you leap in play or after flies, 

You are performing, for his sake, a Rise, 

And if you disappear you pass, we know, 

To the Great Basket where all good trout go. 
Much is perplexing, but at any rate 

A young trout’s duty is to put on weight, 

So, while you're feeding, you should swell with pride 
A purpose in Man's life you may provide! 

Take my own case. My presence in the stream 
Gives some old gentleman a constant theme, 

A healthy occupation and an aim 

And you were hatched, perhaps, to do the same. 
Yet mystery remains. Were we not here 

Man's interest in our stream would disappear, 
And yet his ardour’s tireless and intense 

By lure and patient skill to take us hence! 

But do not think too much, poor trout-wits matching 
With life’s dark problems. Live to be worth catching! 


W. K. HoLmes. 





The Museum of English Rural Life 





KENRIC HICKSON 


E.R.L., or, to give it its full title, the 

¢ Museum of English Rural Life, was 
opened to the public for the first time last year. 
The Museum has its permanent home in an 
old country mansion of red brick and grey 
stone standing in the spacious surroundings 
of Whiteknights Park, Reading. 

It is really the brain-child of those members 
of the staff of Reading University who, 
concerned at the loss of farm implements, 
craftsmen’s tools, domestic equipment, and 
other items of rural life, were anxious to pre- 
serve something of what was left before it 
disappeared for ever. The University made a 
launching grant and the administration was 
placed in the hands of seven curators. At the 
time of their first meeting, in March 1951, 
about seven hundred items had already been 
received or promised, and since then the 
Keeper—the indefatigable John Higgs—has 
collected nearly four thousand examples of 
country crafts, domestic material, and village 
life. 

rhe difficulty of finding accommodation in 
which to store the items, some of which were 
too big to bring indoors, was solved when 
Whiteknights House was made available. The 
old mansion had everything—large rooms for 
exhibition, accommodation for offices, work- 
shops, and store, and stables to house the 
wagons, carts, and other large pieces. 

The promoters’ concern to preserve the 
material of rural life was not without justifica- 
tion, for, with the rapid mechanisation which 
has followed the war, many of our country 
tools, and the knowledge of how to use them, 
are being lost. Before the war we had over 
half-a-million horses at work on farms in 
England and Wales. To-day, there are only 
half the number. In the same period the 
number of tractors has increased more than 
sixfold—from forty thousand to over a 
quarter of a million There is only one 


answer to this situation, and it is to be found 
in M.E.R.L. 


HE exhibition has been built up of items 

from nearly every county, but the bulk of 
the material has come from the South. Only 
a few articles have had to be purchased, and 
exhibits have come from many sources—some 
singly, others in whole collections. Soon after 
the Museum was founded, the Victoria and 
Albert Museum gave the Shickle Collection 
of West Country Club Brasses. The late 
H. J. Massingham gave his entire collection 
of old tools and implements, and a few months 
later the whole collection of country pieces 
gathered together by the late Miss Lavinia 
Smith of East Hendred in Berkshire was 
presented. Whatever the source, they are 
always gratefully received, and all have to go 
through a rather elaborate documenting 
procedure. 

The Museum is not content just to accept 
an item and display it, but it wants to know 
the history of the piece. Where was it made? 
Who made it? Who used it? How was it 
used? And so on. A special filing and 
indexing system was designed to meet this 
need. When an object arrives, it is numbered 
and, in addition to the usual record file, its 
history and detail are recorded on quarto 
cards, on the back of which is a photograph of 
the item. In addition, each article is entered 
in a topographical index, so that a student 
interested in a particular region can find the 
objects listed under county and parish. 

M.E.R.L. is also engaged in building a 
dictionary of agricultural terms which are in 
danger of falling into disuse. This will list the 
local names, used in different parts of the 
country, for the same thing. For example, a 
barley awner—the tool used to remove barley 
beards—is known in Cambridgeshire as a 
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kosher, in Berkshire as a chumper or 
hummeler, and in Cumberland as a foterin 
iron. 


OST of the material coming into the 
Museum is in a poor state of preserva- 
tion and every item must go through the work- 
shops, where it is stripped, cleaned of rust, 
treated against woodworm and beetle and re- 
assembled. After being varnished and photo- 
graphed, it is taken to the store, where it is 
shelved on metal racks according to its 
classification. 

There are four main headings—agriculture, 
rural crafts, domestic material, and village life, 
and these are further divided under twenty-five 
sub-classifications, including customs, hunting, 
lighting, recreation, and transport. Under 
hunting I saw a most cruel collection of traps 

otter-traps, rabbit-traps, mole-traps, even 
man-traps, and a most unusual, almost Heath 
Robinson, mouse-trap. This consists of a 
block of wood running vertically between 
guide rails and fixed suspended above the bait. 
When the mouse nibbled the bait, this action 
pulled a string which released a catch holding 
the block, thus allowing it to fall and crush the 
unsuspecting animal below. 

Other relics include a century-old ash-wood 
barley-fork that had been grown to shape in 
the hedgerow; a most evil-looking eel-prong, 
with seven barbed spikes; a varied collection 
of sugar-cutters, tinder-boxes, and rushlight- 
holders, and a crimping-machine, not unlike a 
toy mangle,- which performed the same 
function as goffering-irons when material was 
passed between its grooved rollers. 

In this modern age it is fascinating to see 
the tools of our grandparents and to reflect 
upon their way of life. What a picture is 
conjured up by the lacemaker’s candle-block 
a very clever device for making candles, which 
were expensive, give as much light as possible. 
It consists of a stand with a candle-holder, 
which may be adjusted for height, in the middle 
and a support at each of four corners, into 
which are fitted glass bowls filled with water. 
Each bowl acted as a lens by throwing a con- 
centrated beam of light on to the lacemakers’ 
pillows, so providing illumination for four 


workers to perform their delicate and intricate 
task. It must have been a tedious job, but is 
there anything to-day which compares with 
the handmade lace of fifty years ago? 

Another old craft tool is the century-old 
shaving-horse. This was a woodworker’s 
tool, and it consists of a wooden bench with a 
rough, but efficient, vice at one end. The 
worker sat astride the bench and operated the 
clamp with his feet. It was used for shaping 
ladder-rungs, which were held in the clamp 
while the ladder-worker rounded them, an 
operation much facilitated by the quick grip 
and release of the vice. 


HE Museum is interested not only in craft 

tools and implements but also in every- 
thing, except costume and furniture, which 
reflects the rural way of life, and one parti- 
cularly prized exhibit is a printed bill concern- 
ing the theft of horses’ tails. It runs: ‘Where- 
as some evil disposed person . . . did in the 
Night of Tuesday break open the Stable on 
Furzefield Farm ... and maliciously cut off 
and carry away THE HAIR from the TAILS 
OF THREE CARTHORSES a Reward of 
five shillings is offered for information and 
twenty on conviction.’ 

It is only possible to display some of the 
smaller items at the moment, for there is no 
room in the house for the larger exhibits, but 
a very fine collection of agricultural vehicles 
and other big pieces is housed in the stables 
and some temporary buildings near by. There 
is a large covered miller’s wagon, circa 1875; 
also a distinctive old Cambridgeshire wagon 
built about a century earlier, which, it is said, 
used to make the journey to London and back 
in four days; and a genuine gipsy caravan. 
I was particularly interested in the old fire- 
engines, with hand-operated pumps. One, the 
‘Banham Subscription Fire Engine’, had been 
in use in Banham, Norfolk, from 1839 until 
1934. 

All these, and many other specimens of rural 
life, may be seen at Reading. This is amuseum 
with a difference—a place which all who care 
for the country may visit and marvel at what 
Mr Higgs calls ‘rural life material’ of an 
almost forgotten age. 








Misstischettt 
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IS real name was August Pelizon. Mostly 
he was known simply as Gusto, or as 
Missischetti. How he came by this nickname, 
and what it meant, no one seemed to know. 
Gusto was acoachman. At the age of eight 
he had run away from school to join the Ussai 
stables, and such was his love for horses that 
no one could persuade him to return. It 
was not that he lived in an out-of-the-way 
village, or came of poor parents. He was a 
native of the aristocratic old city of Gorizia 
‘the rose-red city’, Franz-Josef called it. His 
people were lower middle-class, with a house 
and garden in the centre of the town. His 
elder sister had been a headmistress in a town 
in Friuli. Another married a_ well-to-do 
butcher. Gusto, however, was born to horses. 
When sober, he was a man of few words, 
and he was fast as lightning in harnessing and 
hitching to carriages, or washing and drying 
with a chamois skin. He could lift the rear 
or front axle as required, to take off wheels 
for greasing or changing to rubber tyres. 
In those days there were no portable jacks as 
now. As soon as he had washed and dried 
the carriage, he would work over the Viennese 
upholstery, the plate-glass windows, the 
nickel-plated trimmings, and the head-lamps. 
His chores over, he would lead his team into 
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the yard to the water-trough. Only then would 
he go for his own supper. 

The other coachmen always dressed when 
they had finished and went off to some 
neighbouring wineshop, or to meet some 
wench, but Gusto had never been in love. 
He stayed with the horses. After the meal 
he returned to the stables, in the centre of 
which stood an antique trunk of oak contain- 
ing the daily ration of oats and bran. This he 
sat on, smoking his long pipe with the two 
tassels hanging from the stem, while he 
watched the animals. The pipe had a bowl of 
porcelain, with figures of youths and maidens 
painted on it—but they meant nothing to 
Missischetti. He had already spread the 
straw, and there was nothing now for him to 
do but watch to see that his horses did not 
injure each other when they lay down 

By the door in the first stable stood his 
favourite, Murcy, a black mare, which years 
before had mothered a colt that won a silver 
medal for from the Austrian 
Government. At the sight of strangers she 
quivered like a black snake. When he thought 
the horses were almost asleep, Gusto went to 
the oil-lamp and lowered the wick, so as to 
dim the light for them. 

Not until he was quite sure that they were 
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the Ussais 
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comfortable did he feel like going out himself, 
which he occasionally did, to drink a glass of 
wine. He preferred white wine, but it must 
be white Vipacco wine, the one grown on the 
Colio. In cold weather he drank this straight. 
In summer he called for a spritz—wine with 
soda. Afterwards he went to sleep in the 
stables with the horses. He never slept in a 
bed, always on hay, with a blanket under- 
neath, and a blanket on top. He hated beds. 
Sleeping on hay, he maintained, was healthier. 
If it were cold, he slept side by side with the 
animals; in warm weather, in the hayloft. 
He could have slept in any of the many rooms 
in the Ussai house, but he would not. In one 
of these a ton of oats lay strewn over the 
floor. That was all right with Gusto. ‘It 
keeps the oats from the mice,’ he said. 

He could even have slept at his mother’s, 
a little way up the street. She brought him 
his laundry, and pressed his suits, all in heavy 
material, green, brown, or grey-pepper mix- 
ture. He put them in a chest like the one in 
the stable, along with countless packets of the 
‘Vier Kreutzer’ tobacco he smoked, or scat- 
tered around to keep away moths. 

Gusto always slept soundly, and in the 
morning he was the best-dressed cabman in 
the town. He would not leave the yard until 
his horses’ hooves were polished black as his 
own shoes. 


|' was a great year for Gusto when the 


building of the railway was begun. The 
lransalpine Railway, they called it. It ran 
from Klagenfurt in Carinthia through the 
Karawanken Alps to Asling in Carniola, past 
Veldes and through ten miles of tunnel to 
Podbrdo, Gorizia, and Trieste. The cabs 
were running non-stop during its construction, 
and coachmen made a great deal of money. 
Civil engineers, for instance, came and went 
by carriage and pair. Often Missischetti 
stayed away with his team two or three days. 

He would drive his coach home from the 
rank in town, unhitch the horses for fresh 
ones, put the oats in a burlap bag under the 
coach-box, and, bolting his food and wine, 
tell us all he had to take two gentlemen to 
Hadajusna, or convey a supervisor to Pod- 
melec or Tolmino. On these missions he wore 
a derby with a wide brim, a brown over- 
coat and a cape called a tabarro, leather jack- 
boots and gloves. He made a splendid 
figure. Many an escape he had, taking the 
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builders to inaccessible villages in the moun- 
tains, and more than once he had to borrow a 
sled to complete the journey. Bosnians, 
Montenegrins, Albanians, and Macedonians 
worked on the line, clad in every conceivable 
form of dress from home-made woollens and 
trousers wide in the seat and narrow at the 
calves to the pointed upturned opancas and 
round red caps of the coast, and many of the 
men lost their lives in the boring of the tunnel. 

Missischetti was proud of them, and of his 
horses and carriages. ‘The Ussai stables were 
the best in that part of the country. Signor 
Ussai had enough land to cover the needs 
of his fleet of animals in hay, alfalfa, and oats 
for the entire year. He bought the horses 
himself, not in the neighbouring markets but 
in the extreme south of Hungary, on the 
pustas and in the Banat, Temesvar way to 
Turnu Severin. The animals brought back, 
and many lice with them, were young ones, 
two-year-olds. They had never seen houses, 
never had harness on, never seen a town, a 
man, or a train, but then Missischetti had 
never seen a train either. He liked the horses 
for their fiery ways, and because they did not 
take kindly to ‘civilisation’. Sometimes they 
refused to budge after being hitched, and 
fires of straw had to be lit beneath them. 

With the best horses went the best people. 
Among the notables carried by Gusto at this 
time were the late Patriarch of Venice, Pope 
Pius X, Eleonora Duse, the great tragedienne, 
and Archduke Karl and his wife, Zita de 
Bourbon-Parma, on their honeymoon at 
Castagnevizza. Missischetti was happier than 
ever in his life during this epoch of great 
waltzes, fiacres, and roses. A railway must 
make it all bigger and better. ‘It will mean 
even more work for the cabs,’ he said. 

At the same time pilgrims were hiring 
carriages to visit Maria Luschari, 70 miles off. 
This was a three-day trip. Starting early in 
the morning with a good team of horses, 
Gusto could reach Bretto under the Predil 
Pass the same evening. On the following day 
would start the steep climb to the fortress of 
Predil, 1000 feet above sea-level. From there 
the long descent began, past the lead and tin 
mines of Kaltwasser and Tarvis, where the 
pilgrims and, of course, the coachman would 
have something to eat before beginning the 
four-hours’ climb by foot to the sanctuary on 
top of the mountain. Missischetti knew all 
the sights and sounds for miles and miles 
around. He liked to tell his passengers 





stories of the monastery, and of the fortress, 
and of all the famous people he had carried. 
He felt responsible for their safe journey, and 
for all the journeys made to these outlandish 
places. He told them the rooms were heated 
even in July, because of the altitude, and 
where to buy trinkets and souvenirs on the 
return trip. ‘Am I not better than a guide?’ 
he would say. 

If there was a wedding, even among workers 
on the railway, the honour of driving the 
happy couple was certain to be his. The 
beautiful closed carriage, called a brun, 
trimmed only a few hours before with orange- 
blossoms arrived for that very purpose from 
the Riviera, with the whip and harness 
decorated with tresses and strands of orange- 
leaves, and Murcy between the shafts, was 
trotted out by Missischetti. He wore a 
special uniform consisting of an ankle-length 
coat of bright-blue, with two rows of shining, 
silver buttons, a top-hat of yellow tint, with 
cockade of the same colour surging out of the 
hatband. Gloves of identical shade and a 
buttonhole completed the ensemble. A few 
people, of course, preferred. him in black 
frock-coat, silk topper, white wing-collar and 
tie. Among these was Count Atmes, who had 
once seen Gusto rolling on the coach-box 
drunk, having had a wine at every inn on 
pretext of watering the horses, until they 
refused the water he offered them. 


pg for the coachmen returned to less than 


normal, however, aS soon as 
began to run on the new railway. There were 
no more exciting three-day trips, except 
perhaps for army officers going on a hunt, or 
in search of the elusive blackcock in certain 
parts of the Ternovanerwald. They wanted 
a carriage because they had to be in the 
woods before sun-up in order to see that rare 
European game-bird bestir itself among the 
tall branches as the sky lightened. Others 
who needed carriages were Generals inspecting 
the mountains along the border from 
Caporetto to Flitsch. 

Yet Gusto was made sadly aware that the 
life he had led for the last three years was no 
longer the independent one it had been. Time 
was when at a wedding the coachman had been 
an honoured guest. Now he was treated like 
an employee. There was trouble on the 
railway, too. It seemed it was due to what 
they called ‘labour leaders’. He did not 
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understand this, because to him a labour 
leader was the head of the trade guild. He 
could not imagine a labour leader who had 
nothing to do with the trade he was supposed 
to lead. In winter there were still the dances 
of the bakers, the butchers, the gardeners, 
and the waiters, but the dance of the cabmen 
did not go so well as in the past. 

It was all very worrying. Missischetti tried 
to improve matters by becoming more 
efficient than ever. His carriage was re- 
varnished more often with good English 
varnish. His horses were not worked so 
much, but replaced in the afternoons. He 
drove the hearse occasionally, even for paupers, 
although no one was there but a solitary 
priest in his cassock praying out of a breviary. 

He began to take out the giardiniera. This 
was a carriage built for ten passengers, and 
was much in demand by the musicians of the 
47th Regiment of Infantry who played at 
dances in Alpine villages too far from the 
railway or too late to allow them to catch a 
train. 

Every time the giardiniera went out Giut 
sat on the box with the coachman and played 
the accordion. He was six foot tall and blond 
like Missischetti, with a lean red face, and he 
decorated the with chains of 
coloured paper and Japanese lanterns. Missi- 
schetti called him Compare (‘Friend’) Giut 
because he had been godfather to Giut’s son. 

When they returned in the early hours of 
the morning now they were always drunk. 

l'rade was shrinking like the river in summer, 
and even Giut seemed the evil one himself at 
times. It did not any longer matter that 
Missischetti was the smartest coachman in 
town or that he worked for the best employer. 

*You're no better than I am,’ Giut shouted 
one evening when they were returning the 
worse for wear. ‘Even if you have a painted 
coach and two uniforms, you are just as 
useless now as | am. And do you know what 
has done it?’ 

‘Liar!’ shouted Gusto. * You little whipper- 
snapper! All you have is an ass, and a cart 
for selling water-melons or scrap-iron. Your 
house stinks of silk-cocoons!’ 

‘They fetch good prices!’ said Giut. 
‘Dried in the sun they hatch and lay other 
eggs which the farmers buy! Not like horses. 
Who ever heard of horses laying eggs?’ 

*You don’t even feed your ass!’ shouted 
Missischetti. ‘Last Monday you drank your 
last lira, and the ass had no hay!’ 


giardiniera 
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*Could I help that?’ 

‘Oh no! What did you do, scum? 
played it a piece on your accordion! 
think that filled its belly?’ 

‘Soon you will not fill your own horses’ 
belly,’ muttered Giut, ‘and you will be glad 
to come to me. What your horses are to my 
ass, the railway is to your horses!’ 

‘Shut up,’ shouted Gusto. ‘You are a 
liar! What do you know about horses or 
railways?’ 

Afier that, there was only one thing to be 
done. He had to go and inspect the railway 
for himself, to see what it was meant to do. 


You 
Do you 


*T MUST do it like a gentleman,’ Missischetti 
told Ussai, ‘sitting in one of these com- 
partments.’ 

Everyone who went on the train, he had 
noticed, carried a suitcase. It was the thing 
to do, like a coachman wearing a top-hat. 
He rummaged through the entire house until 
he came upon a battered wooden suitcase of 
very ancient type. Then he found nothing to 
put in it. ‘What do people put in them?’ he 
asked Ussai. 

“How should I know? 
I suppose.’ 

Missischetti filled it with horse-combs, 
horse-brushes, straw, and manure. On his 
head he wore the moss-green hat, with the 
gamsbart on it sticking up like a giant shaving- 
brush. He also took the long alpenstock 
once given him by a fare. Then he ordered 
one of the coachmen to take him in the best 
open-carriage and with the best team of 
horses down to the new railway-station, which 
was a little way out of town. He had never 
been there before, but he did not intend to 
be disgraced. He had a proud reputation to 
keep up 

When he alighted, the porter who opened 
the door refused to take his dirty old suitcase. 

‘I order you to take this bag,’ said Gusto. 
‘That's what you are here for, isn’t it—to 
carry bags? Well, that’s my bag. Carry it, 
or I'll ask to see the manager.’ 

Once in the compartment, he gave the 
surprised porter a tip of two crowns. ‘When 
do they put the horses in?’ he asked. ‘Up 
front.’ 

“There aren't any horses,’ said the porter. 

“No horses? All these carriages, and no 
horses? Don’t be a fool!’ said Missischetti, 
and sat back. Horses, of course, were not 
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Anything they need, 


everybody’s business, and perhaps the man 
could not be expected to know. 

As the train moved off, Missischetti sat very 
still, savouring the noise and movement and 
the springs and the fields sailing past, as if 
they were the white wine of Vipacco. When 
he looked through the window he felt suddenly 
giddy. The fences and trees and houses were 
going so fast they were falling down. He 
felt sick. He opened the window and looked 
out along the train, to talk to the driver. 
There were no horses at all. He could not see 
the coachman. Méissischetti sat down, feeling 
very ill indeed, and closed his eyes. 

Everyone thought he would be gone at 
least two days. He was back the same evening, 
at Giut’s fruit-stand at the corner of Via 
Capuccini, right under the picture of the 
Madonna, where a red oil-lamp always 
burned. 

‘Back already?’ asked Giut. ‘I thought 
you'd gone to inspect the railway and have 
a holiday.’ 

‘I don’t like it,’ replied Missischetti. ‘I 
had to get out at the next station. There are 
no horses on it! Only a black chimney. I 
couldn't stand it! Cooped up in a box you 
are! People must be mad!’ 

‘It’s a great thing the railway, fast, and 
cheap too,’ said Giut. 

Gusto spat. ‘If I had gone on,’ he said, 
*I might have had to sleep in a bed, do you 
know that? I might have suffocated from the 
air in that train. It made me sick!’ 

“You should have had a drink!’ 

‘A drink, you say! When | feel thirsty on 
the box, I stop at a quiet inn and have a glass 
of wine. On that iron train I couldn’t stop 
when I wanted. Even the driver couldn't 
stop when he wanted. What do you think of 
that! And when he did stop, what did they 
offer us? Beer, | tell you, nothing but beer! 
Railways are no good, Giut. They'll bring 
us ruin.” 

‘Rubbish!’ said Giut’s wife, who was 
selling oranges, melons, and cheap mandorlato 
toffee. ‘They bring customers.’ 

‘Customers?’ shouted Gusto. 
them away. 


‘They take 
Have you ever been on a train? 
Does the driver tell you all about the country 


you are passing through? No! Is he the boss 
of the journey, telling you what's best to do, 
and where to go, and when to start? No! 
He's a greasy engineer you can’t even see! 
He does not even know where to go. He has 
to have an iron road all built to take him 





there! 
end!’ 

*It’s only the end for horses,’ said Giut 
softly. 

“You can say that,’ retorted Gusto. ‘You 
have only an ass you do not even feed! 
All you do is hold up melons and say: ‘Have 
a slice and eat—drink and wash at the same 
time!’ That's no life for a man! What will 
happen to the horses of the Banat? Tell me 
that.’ 

*They will find uses for them,’ said Mrs 
Giut. 

‘They will perhaps eat them some day,’ 
laughed Guit. 

*You mole, 


It’s a disaster! I tell you, it’s the 


shouted Gusto. ‘I shall tell 
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the whole of Gorizia how you fed your ass on 
straw and put green glasses on it so it thought 
it was eating grass!’ 

‘Nobody will listen,’ said Giut. ‘Why don’t 
you go where you belong?’ 

*Go and sell melons to the engines!’ cried 
Missischetti, as he turned and walked home. 

Back in the stables, he found Murcy and the 
other horses still awake. He lit his pipe and 
waited for them to go to sleep. *Poor Murcy!’ 
he whispered. ‘Poor Murcy! So they would 
rather have a sooty chimney than you, would 
they? Lovely Murcy!’ Then, opening his 
suitcase, he put the horse-brushes, the horse- 
combs, the straw, and the manure back 
where he had found them. 


The Unfortunate Frigate 


A Forgotten Portuguese-British Indian Incident 





SHELAGH MacMULLEN 


T was while I was on a holiday on the 

Konkan coast of western India some twenty 
years ago that I heard this little-known story 
of the tragic fate of the emissaries of one of our 
kings. 

In those days my husband was manager of a 
coffee estate in the north-west of Mysore, and 
after his busy time around Christmas we had 
decided to run down by car to the west coast 
for a few days sea-bathing at the fishing- 
village of Karwar. 

Starting very early one morning, we drove 
on a passably good road through the great 
trees of the almost impenetrable jungles of 
the Western Ghats down to the coast, and 
then northward along it for about 50 miles or 
so, crossing innumerable inlets and estuaries 
on primitive ferries, and reaching Karwar in 
time for a bathe before dinner. 

We were charmed with the place at once. 
From its source in the Ghats somewhere 


behind us, a river, reduced at this time of year 
to a sluggish muddy stream, but raging and 
in spate during the south-west monsoon, 
flowed out here in a long estuary. A bar of 
coral reef and silted sand and pebbles stretching 
between the estuary mouth and the sea formed 
a lagoon and was cut by a narrow passage 
through which the river entered the Indian 
Ocean. On the south side of the estuary was 
Karwar itself, a large village, its red laterite 
brick houses, with brown thatched roofs, 
scattered beneath the tall coconut-palms, 
which grew luxuriantly everywhere right down 
to the edge of the incredibly-blue water. 
About half-a-mile beyond, towards the bar, 
on the verge of a glorious strip of sand, stood 
our little hotel. Opposite, within the lagoon, 
was a small island. It was on our inquiring 
about the possibility of a sail out to this palm- 
tree-shaded island that the story I am going to 
tell came to light. 
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WO years after Charles IJ came to the 
throne in 1660 he contracted a marriage 
with the Portuguese princess, Catherine of 
Braganza, and as part of her dowry she 
brought to the British Crown the trading 
settlement of Bombay. King Charles evidently 
did not think very much of this part of the 
dowry. No doubt his mind was too taken up 
with problems at home and the re-establish- 
ment of a monarchy after the dictatorship of 
Cromwell to consider seriously the possibilities 
of a trading settlement in the Far East. All 
that he seems to have done was to dispatch 
one solitary frigate, with orders to take over 
the settlement and administer it for the Crown 
till further notice. Thereafter he appeared to 
forget all about it. 

The frigate and its crew survived the long 
sea-voyage round the Cape of Good Hope and 
across the then almost uncharted Indian 
Ocean. It must have taken in those days, 
under sail, perhaps nearly a year, certainly 
seven or eight months. At last, riddled with 
disease and scurvy, almost out of food and 
water, and minus some of its crew, the vessel 
finally sailed into the Portuguese port of 
Bombay. 

The captain went ashore in the ship's boat 
to see the governor of the settlement, present 
his papers of authority from King Charles, 
and take over the administration of the port 
in the name of the Crown. 

But the Portuguese governor had no orders 
or information from Portugal to hand over 
the settlement and port, and had no intention 
of doing so. The great Portuguese merchants 
of Bombay were filled with consternation, 
seeing themselves ruined if their trade was 
taken over by a rival maritime power. They 
urged the governor to refuse to allow the 
frigate’s crew to land or the ship even to 
remain in the harbour to take in food and 
water, and fell to threatening the vessel and 
her men. The lone frigate, which, after over- 
coming great perils, had arrived on a peaceful 
mission, was in no shape, with half its crew 
dead and the rest weakened, to defend itself 
if attacked by the number of armed merchant 
vessels to be seen in the harbour, so she was 
forced to put to sea again. 

It is moving to think of that unfortunate 
captain and crew, who on many a weary day 
on the long journey and through many a 
storm must have buoyed themselves up with 
the thought of reaching Bombay harbour at 
last for a well-earned rest and good food and 
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the famed wines of Portugal, being turned 
away disappointed, weary, sick, hungry and 
thirsty. It was no fault of theirs, for they had 
but performed their loyal duty to their new 
king and as seamen had done a magnificent 
job. But the Portuguese were pitiless in 
driving them forth. 


O the frigate turned south, to sail on down 
the coast of Konkan, looking for some 
other harbour into which it could put to take 
on board food and water. Had it turned 
north and made for the Gulf of Cambay, it 
would probably have fared better, for there 
the voyagers would have found shelter and 
provisions far sooner, as the inhabitants of 
Gujarat would have treated them with kind- 
ness, since they had no quarrel with them. 
The frigate, however, kept on south, trying 
to put in first at one anchorage and then at 
another, but the Portuguese, who had great 
influence in those days right along the coast 
from Bombay to their colony of Goa, sent 
messengers posthaste ahead by land, warning 
everybody not to let the ship put into port. 
Thus the seafarers were forced on another 
240 miles, till they reached the colony of Goa, 
where they tried to put into the harbour of 
Panjim. Once again, however, they were 
driven with threats out to sea, to sail on 
another 40 miles or so down the coast, until 
they found the entrance to the Karwar lagoon 
and came at long last to anchor by the little 
palm-shaded island. Here there was said to 
be a small spring, so that they were at least 
able to get fresh water, and there were plenty 
of coconuts to eat. 

The headman of the village of Karwar saw 
the wretched state of the crew of the unfortun- 
ate frigate and, as they seemed harmless, he 
gave them permission to live indefinitely on 
the uninhabited islet, although he forbade 
them to set foot on the mainland, for fear, one 
supposes, of reprisals from the Portuguese. 
He may have thought, too, that they did not 
look like living long in any case. 

The strangers must have had money enough, 
and the people of Karwar probably sold them 
rice and fruit and vegetables from time to 
time. They had their ship for a home and the 
lagoon abounded in fish and sea-food of all 
kinds. So here they lived, forgotten and alone, 
for years, as no one ever knew what had 
happened to them and it must have been 
assumed that they had perished somewhere 











at sea. Year by year they lived on in rags, 
till they died off one by one as victims of 
malaria. 

Whether they themselves ever beached their 
ship or whether it was washed ashore after 
their deaths by a monsoon gale, no one knows, 
but the remains of the timbers were for long 
years to be seen on a little sandspit on the 
island. The villagers of Karwar possibly 
feared the spirits of the dead crew and left the 
ship and the island alone. 


E were told that there might be a bit of 

the old wreck still remaining on the 
island, and we thought this might be possible, 
as English oak, of which the frigate must have 
been built, could survive two hundred and 
seventy-odd years in a sheltered spot. So we 
managed to hire on our last day in Karwar a 
small sailing-boat, and set forth towards the 
island, but there was no breeze that afternoon 
and the two boatmen had to row us. It was a 
long distance out and it was very hot. We 
began to sunburn badly in the exposed boat, 
SO we gave up the expedition and went back 


THE SECRET OF ELEANOR COADE 


to the hotel and cool drinks under the shade 
of the palm-trees. 

As we quenched our thirst, we came to the 
conclusion that the story must be true, for it 
was unlikely that a legend like that would 
have been pure invention by uneducated 
fishermen, more so as at the time of the 
happening the British were not known at all 
on that coast. There were the Dutch traders, 
and, of course, the Portuguese, the French, 
and even the Danes, Jews, Arabs, and Persians 
in plenty, but the British came later. 

It would have been interesting to know, 
too, whether the Portuguese governor and 
the merchants, when Bombay was finally 
taken over by King Charles II, ever mentioned 
to the newcomers the matter of the arrival of 
the first frigate, or whether they preserved a 
discreet silence about the whole incident. 

With the tragic story of nearly three hundred 
years ago filling my mind, with thoughts of 
that royal mission left to die forgotten in 
sickness on an alien coast, it occurred to me 
how well Kipling’s words fitted: 


If blood be the price of admiralty, 
Lord God, we ha’ bought it fair! 


The Secret of Eleanor Coade 


The Lost Formula of a Famous 
Artificial Stone 





N. M. 

TILL to-day there is a magic in the word 

‘secret’. So it was when recently work- 
men found a secret hiding-place in the back 
of the famous Lion of Hungerford after its 
removal from the Festival of Britain site to its 
new home by Waterloo Station. Inside was a 
sealed glass-bottle and two coins of William 
IV. Excitement ran high. Experts hoped 
that the bottle might hold the long-hidden 
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secret of the making of Coade stone—the 
unique artificial stone of which the Lion itself 
is made. 

Their hopes were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The bottle contained an old trade-card, 
and so the closely-guarded secret of Coade 
stone remains to this day unsolved after more 
than two hundred years. Behind this incident 
lies the story of a wonderful invention and 
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of the achievements of a great woman 
industrialist. 


E story is said to go back as far as 1722, 

when a man called Richard Holt, who 
was engaged in the manufacture of some kind 
of artificial stone, took outa patent. He had as 
a partner Thomas Ripley, the architect. This 
business was moderately successful for a time. 
and then failed. The 18th-century building 
and rebuilding of London was well under way 
and there was a great demand for a stone or 
composition which would be cheap and easy 
to handle and to work. Several kinds of 
cement and, of course, stucco were used. 
Then, about the year 1769, the failing business 
came into the hands of Mrs Eleanor Coade, of 
whom we know little except that she was ‘the 
daughter of the person who discovered the 
composition’. 

And so it was that Coade’s Artificial Stone 
Manufactory came into being, on the water- 
front in Narrow Wall, Lambeth. Once again 
we are reminded of our modern story, for 
Narrow Wall has now become Belvedere 
Road, the heart of the Festival site. Mrs 
Coade must have been a woman of remarkable 
business; ability and foresight. She set the 
business on its feet by securing the services of 
a young sculptor, John Bacon, who during his 
time with her raised the artistic output of the 
factory to a very high level. He himself 
became one of the most successful sculptors 
of his day. 

From Eleanor Coade’s amazing factory 


came forth enormous quantities of this fine 
composition. The high quality and the scope 
of the work carried out in it were incredible. 
Everywhere; was Coade stone—Buckingham 
Palace, the Royal Exchange, the Bank of 
England; in Westminster Abbey and the 
screen supporting the organ-loft in St George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. It was to be seen in 
Twining’s tea warehouse in the Strand and in 
numberless private houses. In the churches 
and churchyards in and around London there 
are still many elegant mural monuments and 
table-tombs signed with the names of E. & W. 
Coade, or perhaps the later ones will be 
marked Coade and Seeley, for Eleanor Coade 
took a partner of that name. 


HAT was this fine stone? It was a kind 

of terra-cotta. Its precise composition 
is unknown, and the mixing of the earth 
itself a most jealously guarded secret. Eleanor 
Coade knew she had something valuable, and 
time has justified her belief, for no matter how 
weatherworn the surrounding stone facade 
may be, the Coade sculptures still remain hard 
and firm in outline. Even in churches burnt 
out through German bombs cases are known 
where Coade monuments are the only ones 
still recognisable. 

Much of London has again to be rebuilt. 
Once more our builders and architects have 
need of a fine, cheap, and easily-worked 
material, so perhaps our realisation that 
Eleanor Coade’s secret continues withheld 
from us carries more than a tinge of regret. 


cn 


Surrey Gentians 


They never felt their heritage of worth, 

These flowers plucked at night; no tempest shed 
From brink of foaming torrent, glacier-fed, 
Convulsed them with a mighty mountain's mirth: 
No glimmer from the land that gave them birth 
Glanced in your eye or flushed from overhead 
The feet that faltered through the frozen bed, 
The fingers pressing in the moonlit earth. 

And yet, repatriate in hand so dear 

Like sweeter songs that match remembered laws 
On harmony of lips of long ago— 

An exile under stars of Haslemere 

Has more than freshness of its home, and draws 
A purer substance than the Alpine snow. 
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The Esphophsta 





E. VALDROSS 


HEREVER we have lived I have always 

got on very well with my neighbours; 
and until a few weeks ago my relations with 
my present neighbour, Brigadier Stoodley- 
Rivett, were quite friendly. 1 suppose that it 
is, in some ways, regrettable that he and I are 
no longer on speaking terms, and my wife 
says that | am much to blame; but I still feel 
that he is more to be blamed than I. 

In retrospect, I do not feel completely guilt- 
less; yet I still consider that I had much 
excuse. For over two years past, much of the 
enjoyment has been taken out of my garden- 
ing by its being done right under the eyes of 
three distinguished amateur gardeners that 
live in our village. Whatever I have done in 
my garden, and however I have set about 
doing it, has always been wrong. Commander 
Moresby and old John Higginson, like the 
Brigadier, have been lavish in their unasked- 
for criticism, and have often permitted a slight 
tone of amused contempt to be detected in 
their voices as they gave me their unsolicited 
advice: but they have never been as rude in 
their comments as has the Brigadier. It has 
irked me a lot, to be treated as a congenital 
halfwit, just because some seeds in my seed- 
boxes have failed to germinate freely, or 
because seedlings in my garden-beds have 
sometimes grown unduly leggy. 


RIGADIER STOODLEY-RIVETT’S big 

garden backs upon my much smaller one. 
From parts of it, since it is on gently-rising 
ground, he can overlook most of my garden; 
and the Brigadier has done quite a lot of over- 
looking during the last two years. Any day 
of the week I might find him looking over the 
low hedge that separates our gardens, waiting 
to hail me with, what he considers, hearty 
chaff. Typical was his criticism of my blue 
poppy: ‘Hullo, professor, what in the world 
is that scrawny weed in that bed over there? 
You aren’t going to tell me that a string o’ 
misery like that is what you call a Himalayan 
poppy! However do you manage to grow 
‘em as poor as that? i shouldn't ‘ve thought 
it could be done.’ 

After a few friendly words of that type, the 
Brigadier would walk away laughing happily 
at his own wit; and next day he would be 
back with some equally unflattering comment. 
He is, admittedly, a highly successful gardener 
by his own standards. He often wins prizes 
at our local flower-shows for his entries of 
vegetables and fruit, and rarely fails to win a 
‘First’ with his gladioli; but he is by no means 
as expert a gardener as cither Commander 
Moresby or John Higginson. 

I suspect that Moresby considers Stoodley- 
Rivett as only a somewhat better gardener 
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than me. Moresby’s garden is superb. 
Nothing far short of perfection can ever be 
found in it; but it must be said that he em- 
ploys three full-time gardeners, has several 
large greenhouses, is fully mechanised, and 
is always ready and able to spend money on 
his hobby. Several times every year Com- 
mander Moresby’s garden is ‘open to the 
public’ for the benefit of various charities, 
and it never fails to obtain flattering mention 
in the gardening columns of the London 
papers. 

John Higginson, who was an ornament of 
the Edwardian bar, keeps a much smaller 
garden than either of the other two. His 
interest, and that of his old Scots gardener, 
is all in rare shrubs and flowers not often seen 
in an English garden. In his high brick- 
walled half-acre of hillside—a suntrap if ever 
there was one——-he grows, under our English 
sky, exotic rarities usually grown only under 
glass. Every corner of Higginson’s garden is 
kept weedless and tidy. The small lawns are 
like green velvet, and not as much as a fallen 
leaf is permitted to mar the green perfection 
of the grass walks between the borders and 
the beds. 

Well, all three of them are certainly good 
gardeners; but | still think that they were 


often unduly severe in their judgments on my 
gardening. 


OMMANDER MORESBY, finding me 
working in my garden, cast one sideways 
glance at my blue poppy that had earned the 
Brigadier’s scorn; then he, in his more polite 
manner, criticised it. *‘Meconopsis Baileyi, eh? 
They're not altogether easy-growing stuff 
from seed, y'know, professor—not for be- 
ginners, anyhow, though simple enough once 
you've got the know-how. I ought to have 
a few in flower this morning, I think, so come 
across with me to my place for a minute, and 
let’s see what they are looking like.’ 

Without a second glance at my garden, the 
Commander would tow me away from it, 
and steer me to a distant corner of his huge 
place to show me great strong clumps of the 
blue poppy at the very perfection of its beauti- 
ful best. It can never have entered his mind 
that I had been rather proud of my one poor 
specimen—until comparison with his wealth 
of perfect ones robbed me of my pleasure in 
it. Still, at least he did not jeer at my half- 
success, as did the Brigadier. 
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Higginson only rarely drops in to see me, 
but it seems to be fated that his visits always 
occur just when my garden is at its worst. 
Being a person of the utmost tact, he rarely 
comments to me on the garden's untidiness, 
or volunteers a criticism of any flagrant 
failures that are languishing in my flower- 
beds; but never has he been in my garden 
without my later hearing his unflattering 
opinion of it. Within twenty-four hours of 
Higginson’s visit I am certain to be accosted 
by Brigadier Stoodley-Rivett with some such 
small-talk as: ‘Had old Higgy round your 
garden yesterday, I hear. He told me it nearly 
gave him the “creepin’ ‘orrors” to see so 
many weeds. You shocked the old lad pretty 
badly, I can tell you. You really ought to do 
something about those weeds.’ 


NTIL recently I have always succeeded 
in keeping my temper under the Briga- 
dier’s provocative raillery; but it was not 
always an easy task. It was the matter of my 
prized ornithogalum that finally exhausted 
my patience. Up to then I had always felt 
that my neighbours’ comments on my failures 
were justified, since they themselves avoided 
failures: but this was no failure of mine that 
was the target of the Brigadier’s disparage- 
ment, for, to me, the flower was a great suc- 
cess. I was proudly admiring it, the day it 
came into full bloom, when, without as much 
as by your leave, he clambered over his hedge, 
walked across to me, and opened fire on me. 
*That’s a damned dull-looking sort o’ thing 
you've got there, professor. What do you 
call it? Did you find it growing in a hedge 
somewhere? I can’t say that I remember 
seeing one like it before, so I suppose it might 
interest old Higgy, who doesn’t care tuppence 
what a flower looks like as long as it is unusual. 
Myself, I would not take the trouble to grow 
a thing like that in a garden of mine.’ 

He didn’t even leave it at that, for an hour 
or two later he returned bringing Commander 
Moresby’s head gardener, Prickett, to show 
him the flower. The professional, who as 
well as being a very good man at his job is a 
very decent fellow, gave his opinion on my 
flower. ‘It’s an Ornithogalum arabicum all 
right. I’ve grown they in rock-gardens, but 
they'’m little profit in a bed like that. They 
liddle ole things ‘m not too bad in among 
showy-coloured low-growin’ stuff, but they’m 
not worth much anywhere else.’ 





That I could listen to without anger, but I 
was suddenly furious when the Brigadier 
hooted with laughter, and capped Prickett’s 
words with: ‘You know you'd do a lot better 
to stick to marigolds, and nasturtiums, and 
Virginia stock, professor. It’s no good your 
trying to rival old Higgy.’ 

The jeer made me very angry indeed, but I 
could not well tell Stoodley-Rivett what I 
wanted to say to him, in the hearing of 
Moresby’s man. So I said: ‘Excuse me. I 
think I heard my telephone-bell,’ and hurried 
away to the house. 


HE moment I entered the house I saw a 

little spray of gay-coloured flowers on 
the hall-table, and, with my second glance at 
it, started to realise its possibilities. I picked 
the spray up, to have a closer look at it, and 
while I was doing so my wife came down the 
Stairs, saying as she came: ‘Do you recognise 
it, Joe? I don’t believe you do—you old 
wretch! It’s that wonderful little spray that 
Aline sent me from Vienna, and that I wore 
in my best-ever hat the day you took me to 
Ascot.’ 

I reassured her about my memories of what 
had been one of the happiest of our days, and 
then asked her if I might keep the little floral 
spray. She had been holding a tidy-up, and 
was throwing out a lot of minor oddments. 
She was so obviously pleased by my unexpected 
sentimentality about the little spray that I did 
not disillusion her by telling her why I wanted 
to have it. 

Like other men of reasonably good taste, 
I do not ordinarily admire such tawdry pro- 
ducts as artificial flowers, but that little spray 
from Vienna was far from being inartistic, and 
it must have been very expensive. It was com- 
posed of eight stems of small flowers, in form 
very like a double lily of the valley—if such a 
flower exists in nature—but half as big again 
as the largest lily of the valley I have ever seen. 
Instead of being white, the flowers were deli- 
cately coloured. Two of the stems bore im- 
mature green buds, two had large buds shading 
from green at the stem to pale lilac at their 
tops, two had the flowers half-open, and two 
showed the flowers in full bloom. On the 
half-open and the open flowers the underside 
of the bell was faint lilac, and the inside was 
very delicate pale pink. Although a work of 
man, those little flowers were beautiful by 
any standard, and their texture was almost 


THE ESPHOPHSIA 


exactly like that of any real flowers of similar 
shape. 

Late that evening I dug over a patch of the 
rather weedy bed in which my arabicum was 
blooming. In the centre of the five-feet- 
square oasis of weedlessness I then erected one 
of the heavy old-fashioned cloches that I found 
in the potting-shed when we moved in here. 
Those cloches are clumsy square contraptions 
of cast-iron and window-glass, and are brutes 
to move and to erect, so I had never before 
made any use of them; but they are so un- 
sightly that I felt sure that one could not stand 
in sight of the Brigadier without drawing 
some comment. Under the cloche I planted 
a germinated corm of a lily of the valley that 
I had accidentally turned up when forking 
over the bed. 

My scheme worked perfectly. No sooner 
did I go into my garden next morning than 
the Brigadier hailed me in his most breezy 
manner. ‘I say, professor, that’s a fine scale- 
model of the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park 
that you’ve got over there. I must say it 
looks quite magnificent. But what does it do? 
Are you going to keep silkworms under it, or 
what?’ 

I acted furious resentment at the persiflage, 
since it was essential that he should be in- 
quisitive and | uncommunicative. He was 
obviously surprised and hurt by my words, 
and, as he turned away from the hedge and 
walked towards his house, his final sentences 
were: ‘I'm sorry I took the trouble to speak 
to you, if you feel like that. Nobody has ever 
called me dull-witted before—not in my hear- 
ing, anyhow.’ 


p pURING the fortnight that followed we 
did not again speak; and by the end of 
that fortnight the first green shoot of the lily 
of the valley was showing nicely above the 


soil under the cloche. Then, one evening 
when I knew the Brigadier was not at home, 
I attached to the genuine shoot the two little 
artificial sprigs of green buds. Several days 
later I substituted for them the almost mature 
buds, and, after leaving them in full view from 
the Brigadier’s garden for twenty-four hours, 
covered the cloche with an old grass mat. 
Two days later, having replaced the mature 
buds with the half-open flowers, | removed 
the grass mat for several hours. Twice that 
day I, working in the potting-shed, saw the 
Brigadier conning my cloche through his 
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field-glasses. Next day, after a final sub- 
stitution, the flowers in their full glory were 
standing proudly in the centre of the cloche; 
and by their side was a small wooden 
label-stick, clearly inscribed ‘L. ESPHOPHSIA.’ 
Late that afternoon, after I was certain that 
the flowers had been seen by my neighbour, 
I covered the flat top of the cloche again and 
fixed over the mat two angle-iron clamps, as 
though to anchor the cloche in case of a pos- 
sible gale. 

Next morning my wife and I went up to 
London, to spend a long week-end with our 
married daughter. It was a very pleasant 
week-end, but even so my thoughts were 
frequently with the esphophsia. 


T was Commander Moresby’s man, Prickett, 
who told me how my plan succeeded. On 
the Sunday morning the Brigadier had taken 
Moresby and Higginson round his garden, 
ostensibly to show them some very early 
Gladiolus primulinus of which he was justly 
proud. While they were in his garden, he 
had pointed to my cloche, and told them that 
I had a strangely-coloured lily growing under 
it. Commander Moresby had crossed the 
hedge with the Brigadier, to have a better 
look at the flower than they could get at long 
range. Higginson, too old for hedge-climbing, 
had remained in the Brigadier’s garden. 

On the Monday morning Prickett had heard 
about the pink-and-lilac lily, first from Jock 
Gillespie, Higginson’s gardener, and later 
from Commander Moresby. At lunch-time 
that morning he had met the Brigadier in the 
village, and had at once been warmly pressed 
to go to see the early primulinus. As soon 


as he had admired it, he had been led over 
our hedge by the Brigadier, who had said that 
I was away, and that neither he nor Com- 
mander Moresby, nor even Mr Higginson, 
could identify a lily that was in flower under 
my cloche. Arrived in my garden, Prickett 
had found that owing to the clamped-down 
straw-mat he could not see the flower at all 
well, so he had got flat down on the ground 
to have a good look through the glass at the 
side. 

Prickett chuckled throatily as he came to 
the climax of his story. ‘Soon as I seed ‘un 
close up, I seen at once what ’e was. You see 
you can kid some as calls ’emselves gardeners 
with a joke like that, but you’d never kid one 
o’ we with it. So after a short look at ’un | 
says: “Esphophsia it is, sir. They grow best 
in ladies’ Sunday ‘ats round about Easter- 
time!”’’ 

After a rather protracted laugh at his own 
wit, Prickett continued: *‘ You should've seen 
the Brigadier’s face! "E was properly sold, 
*e was! And when I told all the chaps about 
it down at the Railway Inn that evening it was 
the best laugh we've ‘ad for years. "E spoofs 
yer! To think you could catch a flower-show 
judge with a thing with a name like that.’ 

Tactfully Prickett made no mention of his 
own employer’s failure to identify the flower, 
nor did he comment on Higginson having no 
suspicion of its nature when he saw it at 
rather long range. That, I suppose, is why 
both of them remain on speaking terms with 
me, although neither has visited my garden 
lately. The Brigadier looks straight through 
me whenever our eyes meet, and shows no 
intention of ever again speaking to me. And 
so, at last, I garden in peace. 


Beyond the Pail 


If I was a lobster, I really suppose, 

In fact I am certain, of course, 

That I'd rather be dressed in my everyday clothes 
Than in scarlet with some kind of sauce. 


lf I was a shrimp, and looked pallid and pale, 
To try and look fit, I don’t think 

That I would enjoy being boiled in a pail 
Just to make myself look in the pink. 





Atomic Canning 
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N a New York laboratory of the Atomic 

Energy Commission there are two potatoes, 
both grown from the same tuber at the same 
time, the summer of 1952. One is what you 
would expect a four-year-old potato to be 
like, an unappetising and obviousiy inedible 
shrivelled tuber from which many small 
sprouts are shooting. The other is round, 
clean, and, in fact, looks as if it had just 
been dug from the ground. The difference 
between them is due to the first having been 
stored in the ordinary way and the other 
having been packed in a plastic bag and then 
passed briefly by a radioactive substance pro- 
ducing gamma rays. 

These two potatoes point to a new way of 
preserving food which within a decade may 
prove aS important as canning and refriger- 
ation; and the method being based on 
the utilisation of waste products from atomic 
piles, the cost will be extremely low. Research 
has been going on for a number of years and 
is now at the point where it can be confid- 
ently stated that atomic food-preservation 
will prove one of the most considerable of 
the many developments resulting from the 
atomic fission work done during the late war. 


HE two great methods of preserving food, 

canning and refrigeration, depend upon 
destroying and rendering inactive the micro- 
organisms responsible for decay which spoil 
food in store within a period of hours .or 
weeks, according to the nature of the food and 
the conditions of storage. 

In refrigeration, the low temperature pre- 
vents the micro-organisms from breeding. It 
does not necessarily destroy micro-organisms 
already present, but, provided the food was 
good when refrigerated, it will not deteriorate 
during cold-storage as a result of the activities 
of the micro-organisms, which will remain 
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dormant until warmth brings them back to 
life to multiply again. 

The principle of canning is that the decay- 
causing organisms are destroyed by heat and 
that an airtight container prevents new air- 
borne organisms reaching the food. In 
practice it is never possible to render the food 
completely sterile. A few organisms may 
survive the high temperatures to which the 
food is submitted and continue breeding, 
which is why canned foods have a limited life, 
although with modern methods this life is 
often a matter of years. 

On these two methods the efficient dis- 
tribution of a large part of the world’s supply 
of many fresh foods depends. Millions of 
tons of meat, vegetables, and fruit are pre- 
served every year, and the feeding of some 
countries, like Britain, depends upon them, 
no less than the economies of other countries 
depend upon them for the export of their 
surplus foods. But both canning and re- 
frigeration have disadvantages. In each case 
the foods can be preserved only for a limited 
time and the heat and the cold are both apt 
to affect the flavour, texture, and colour of 
the foods to a certain degree. Canning calls 
for the food being cooked and for the use 
of metal containers. Refrigeration requires 
expensive plant for storage and specially- 
constructed ships for transport. 


= 


RESERVING food by atomic radiation 

has a number of advantages, not the least 
important of which is that if any of the decay- 
causing bacteria survive the radiation, which 
is the equivalent of the cooking in canning, 
they are sterile. They cannot multiply, and 
they die out at the end of their normal life- 
span, which{is at most a matter of hours. 
There is no question, therefore, of radiated 
food spoiling in time from the multiplication 
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of survivors of the preserving process as in 
canning and refrigeration. 

Unlike refrigerated food, radiated food 
requires no special conditions for storage after 
treatment. It can be stored at normal air 
temperatures. And, unlike canned food, it 
does not have to be stored in strong metal or 
glass containers, necessary because the air 
must be excluded at a high temperature. The 
food can be sealed in a plastic bag, not neces- 
sarily with the exclusion of air, and then 
sterilised with the certainty that, if the con- 
tainer is airtight so that no new bacteria reach 
the food, it will not decay. 

Research in food-preservation by radiation 
has been carried out in a number of labora- 
tories using different techniques. Large-scale 
tests of the different methods are now being 
conducted by the U.S. Quartermaster Corps 
under the direction of Dr Ralph Sui, its tech- 
nical director, co-ordinating research at many 
U.S. Universities in its own Food and Con- 
tainer Institute in Chicago. Dr Sui has stated 
that the possibilities are revolutionary in the 
field of food-preservation, but has emphasised 
that it may be five years before a process can 
be perfected. There is no doubt that many 
foods, and perhaps all foods, can be success- 
fully preserved by atomic radiation. But 
problems concerned with changes in the taste 
and colour of foods after radiation have to be 
solved, just as they had to be with canning, 
while large-scale techniques for subjecting 
the food to radiation require to be perfected, 
and tests carried out on the effectiveness of 
the process, which tests, by their very nature, 
demand years rather than months. 

One point that should perhaps be made 
clear is that food radiated with gamma rays 
to destroy micro-organisms does not itself 
become radio-active. Unlike the isotopes 
cooked in atomic piles, the foodstuffs after 
treatment emit no rays and, except for the 
destruction of the micro-organisms, are un- 
changed. They can be eaten with complete 
safety and, in fact, many pounds of meat, 
carrots, and so on have been eaten by those 
carrying out the research. There is no more 
danger from radiating the food than there is 
from cooking or freezing it. 


ARIOUS sources of gamma rays and 
various methods of subjecting foodstuffs 

to them have been tried. The radio-isotope 
cobalt 60 is a common source of gamma rays. 
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An interesting technique reported from 
Chicago University is to pasteurise the food 
by lowering it into a lead-shielded furnace of 
cobalt 60. The irradiation is only mild, and 
the meat subsequently needs to be kept in 
cold-storage, but the advantage of this tech- 
nique is that there is no discoloration and no 
change of taste in the meat, such as has 
resulted from more drastic irradiation. The 
meat after pasteurisation can be kept in cold- 
storage five times as long as meat which has 
not been treated. Meat which has been sub- 
ject to the more drastic and penetrating cold 
sterilisation, as distinct from pasteurisation, 
does not need refrigeration at all for storage. 
Laboratory workers have walked around 
with cold-sterilised steaks in plastic bags in 
their pockets for weeks. 

As an alternative to a radio-isotope as a 
source of sterilising rays, very high voltage 
electronic devices firing high-speed particles 
have been tried. The apparent advantage is 
that the burst required to destroy the micro- 
organisms is so short—a matter of a millionth 
of a second—that none of the unwanted side- 
effects concerned with texture, taste, and 
colour occur. In one process, a voltage of 
3,000,000 is used, and the food is subsequently 
kept at ordinary room-temperature in trans- 
parent containers with ultra-violet light to 
ensure that even a leak cannot result in air- 
borne infection. 

But it seems likely that the great source of 
the bacteria-killing particles will be the waste 
products of atomic piles now available in 
ever-increasing quantities. In the end it may 
prove that not one but a number of different 
techniques are valuable, according to the 
nature of the food to be preserved, the period 
for which it is to be preserved, and to other 
conditions. To be able to store the surplus 
of a potato crop for several years would be 
valuable. But there are occasions when 
merely to keep meat fresh for a few weeks 
without the need of special containers or re- 
frigeration is all that is wanted—for instance, 
on ships and, perhaps especially, submarines. 
Here surface irradiation with storage at room- 
temperature has proved sufficient. Skin- 
sterilised carcases of lamb have been eaten 
three weeks later, without any special packing 
or storage conditions. 


HE problems the technicians will solve in 
the next few years concern methods of 











reducing the time of exposure required for 
deep or complete sterilisation and of preserv- 
ing taste and appearance. There is every 
reason to believe the problems will be as suc- 
cessfully solved as they have been with can- 
ning. For instance, it has already been found 
in the case of some foods where unwanted 
changes in texture and appearance are due to 
enzymes, which are not destroyed by radiation, 
that the addition of vitamin C prevents the 
changes taking place. 

Will the perfection of methods of preserva- 
tion by radiation mean the end of canning 
and refrigeration ? The experts do not think 
so. They regard atomic radiation as an addi- 
tional method rather than as an alternative 
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one. In many cases the most valuable method 
may prove a combination of the new with the 
old. Radiation will make the period during 
which meat can be kept chilled five or ten 
times as long. Radiation in addition to 
canning will mean that canned foods can be 
kept indefinitely. 

The solution of the problem of feeding a 
world whose population is always increasing 
depends very largely on ability to store 
surpluses and on transporting of the surpluses 
of one country to another. The treatment of 
food by radiation—a process of preserving 
not yet christened—promises to play an im- 
portant part in making the storage and dis- 
tribution of surpluses easier and cheaper. 


Take All 


in Combat 





HENRY G. 


AN old-man kangaroo lay in his bed of dust 
at the foot of a gidyea-tree. He raised 
himself slowly on his haunches, looked about 
him as he funnelled his ears to pick up 
sounds. Then he lazily threw a handful of 
dust in the air above him—dust to dissolve 
into a cloud to keep the flies away from him. 

His companions of a dozen or more, 
including a number of does, were quicker in 
the senses: they had already picked up the 
ground-vibrations which told of a stranger’s 
approach. They licked their wrists, which 
was a sure sign of their perplexity and per- 
turbation; their nostrils quivered with excite- 
ment; they swung their ears on their ball-and- 
socket joints and funnelled them in one 
direction; they were crouched ready, poised 
for flight. 

Thump! A _ ground-reverberation came 
suddenly, followed by smaller waves of sound. 

The ‘roos knew what that meant. The does 
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stood erect, balanced for action. The old-man 
jerked himself from a sitting position and, 
with a series of twitches, he, too, stood erect. 

Another old-man hopped into view. He 
parted the foliage of a coongaberry-bush as if 
he were making an entrance on a stage. He 
stopped, stood erect, swelled his chest, flexed 
his muscles. Then, almost disdainfully, he 
gave the mob opposite him a once-over with a 
sweeping glance. His eyes met those of the 
old-man in possession. They stayed there as 
both giant males glared at each other. 

The newcomer was red-—the tawny colour 
of a fox or a dingo—and he glowed with 
health and masculinity. When he stood fully 
erect on the tripod formed by his tiptoes and 
the end-joints of his tail he would almost have 
touched seven feet. His weight would be just 
on three hundred pounds. Inches and ounces 
were nothing: it was the evident ardour of the 
stranger which brought the resident old-man 
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to his feet with a jerk which caused him to 
smash one hind-foot over the other with much 
the same action as a man snapping his finger 
and thumb, and to send that foot to the 
ground with a thud which rocked the air and 
shook the earth. That was his ready and 
complete acceptance of the challenge. 

He, the old-man in possession, was a shade 
darker than the visitor. He hopped clear of 
his does and other members of the mob. He 
stood in the open and faced the red wanderer 
who had obviously challenged him. He, 
Darky, snatched a hasty dab at his wrist with 
his tongue. Then, deliberately, almost 
elaborately, as if to show his strength and 
power, he reared himself to his full height. 
His muscles slid in well-oiled grooves; his 
chest swelled like a rounded barrel. He was 
ready! He needed no further notice! 

Redmond, the challenger, hopped with 
stilted strides. He kept his feet well under 
him, his body perpendicular. He faced Darky. 
They stood opposite each other, no more than 
ten feet separating them on that bare piece of 
ground. They were ready! 

The mob of 'roos with Darky also prepared 
for the combat. That mob comprised a 
couple of bachelor bucks, two or three maiden 
does, called ‘flyers’, and a number of joeys 
The rest were does, Darky’s mates. They 
knew! They spread in an irregular circle, 
crouched on hands and feet, nostrils extended, 
ears pricked, eyes staring. Such was their 
excitement only odd ones had time to lick 
their wrists. They knew! 

That mob had lived under the guidance and 
protection of Darky. That mattered nothing. 
Darky held them by force only. If he went 
down in combat their allegiance would shift 
while one could blink an eyelid. There was a 
prize attached to that fight. It was winner 
take all 


ARKY and Redmond circled each other. 

Their muscles were drawn, their sinews 
tensed, their bodies strained and taut. They 
were both reared to their full heights, balanced 
on tiptoes and end-joints of the tails. That 
prevented quick action and easy movements. 
Almost it seemed they moved with the string- 
pulled jerks of marionettes. They, though, 
knew their own business best: that style of 
fighting had been handed down to them as an 
instinct through thousands of generations. 
Each head was thrown back, throat exposed, 
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ears almost touching between the shoulder- 
blades behind. Their eyes were steady: they 
held and glared red on the ’roo opposite. 

Darky shuffled, stuttered in a small hop. 
Redmond lunged on the instant. Both those 
huge bodies came together with a shuddering 
shock. Great breaths were exhaled. The 
bump sounded of heavy bodies jarring one 
against the other. 

Darky threw himself back on his tail, 
balanced there, and both his hind-feet flashed 
through the air in a horrible arc as Redmond 
came into him. That was merely the etiquette 
of battle, a thing which had to be done. The 
idea, perhaps, was to rip with those strokes, 
disembowel the opponent charging at him. 
Buteven Darky’s smal! brain must have known 
the stroke would have been nullified by the 
nearness of Redmond’s body. It was. 
Darky’s two feet sliced only air, smashed to 
the ground at the completion of the stroke. 
He quivered to the shock as he regained his 
balance, struck blindly with his arms and 
clutched Redmond close. 

Those two giant ‘roos stood clenched in 
battle. They hugged; they strained; they 
grunted; they heaved as each tried to draw 
the other closer, to unbalance him, to bend him 
back by the strength of the strain so that the 
stroke to the belly could be completed. And 
that was no more than a preliminary round, 
a test of strength, a feeling-out of the other, 
a scuffle ordained by etiquette. It had to be 
observed. 

Both old-men seemed to bounce back as 
they parted by mutual consent. They stood 
for a flick of a second, balanced on their tails, 
bodies more erect, and in a flash they surged 
forward and closed again. 

This was no preliminary—it was the real 
thing. Darky pecked with his head and sent 
those chisel teeth deep in Redmond’s shoulder. 
He jerked his head back, and trailing sinews 
and slivers of flesh trickled from his teeth. 
Redmond swung aside, pulled Darky slightly 
off balance, and the sizzling speed of his talon- 
tipped hind-feet whizzed through the air. 

They sprang apart again. 

A stream pulsed from Redmond’s shoulder. 
Waves of a red flood poured down his rib and 
clotted his fur. Dark globules of slow blood 
curdled on a bare streak where a claw had 
slashed Darky—had ripped a ribbon of fur and 
left bare skin pink and exposed. Both of them 
were dishevelled; each panted gallons of hot 
air through parched throats to burning lungs. 





But neither shifted his gaze from the other as 
they circled. 


HE members of the mob were thrilled. 

Their excited movements, trembling 
nostrils, quick wrist-lickings, denoted that. 
Two bachelor bucks in their eagerness shadow- 
sparred with each other as they showed just 
how the fight should be fought. One bumped 
into a doe who was watching intently as the 
two old-men wrestled in the middle of the 
ring. The doe never shifted her gaze. She 
snarled, cuffed with a remarkable judgment of 
distance and direction. That over-excited 
young buck was sent spinning to the ground. 
His enthusiasm was cured! 

A couple of crows by some unknown sense 
had word of the battle. They slashed the air 
with the heavy oaring of their wings; they 
perched on a bare limb of a gidyea-tree; they 
cried their encouragement and cawed the 
combatants to further efforts. They also 
knew! They did not care two straws which 
old-man won. They knew they would attend 
to the loser. They would be the ultimate 


winners. 
The wind bustled past. It swept the arena 
clean; it picked up grass which had been 


chopped to chaff; it carried dust from beneath 
the feet of the fighters; it lingered as it swirled 
round trunks of trees, spun in a whirlwind to 
come back for a second look, and seemed 
loth to go. 


HE two old-men parted, stood back, 
propped themselves fully erect and glared 

at each other. The tongue lolled from each 
open mouth, too dry to drip saliva, and they 
gasped as their flanks and chests pumped air. 
Their muscles trembled as they stood. Neither 
of them turned his head nor swung an ear 
when a flyer, unable to contain her excitement, 
whipped from a standing start, thudded the 
ground in her imagination of danger, and 
raced madly over the plain in erratic zig-zags. 
They closed again, and they were no slower 
coming together than they had been when 
first they met. Darky swung a round-arm to 
his opponent's ribs—and the belch and bend 
of the fellow who took it told of its weight 
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and power. Redmond struck with his teeth, 
thrust blindly, and Darky’s ear was sliced 
from its base to its tip as cleanly as if it had 
been cut with a knife. 

The flyer thudded the ground in the 
distance. She fled from her own shadow, 
jumped a hopbush, dodged round a white- 
wood, returned to the mob and stopped as 
suddenly as if she had run into a wall. She 
sat on her haunches, dribbled saliva from her 
tongue to her wrists in an effort to cool herself. 
She leant back, made herself comparatively 
comfortable, seemed to enjoy the spectacle of 
the fight. 

Darky had Redmond held close. He 
strained as he strove to bring him nearer, to 
bend him back, to lay his belly open to attack. 
He shuffled with his feet to get them in the 
proper position. He looked. He paused. 
Almost he was inclined to drive his daggers of 
teeth into Redmond’s throbbing jugular. He 
changed his mind. He hugged again, swung 
his rival to get him into position. And, while 
preparing for the death-stroke, he slipped on 
a loose pebble underfoot! 

Redmond sensed it without any analysis. 
He wriggled. He clasped Darky tighter. He 
crushed him closer. Deliberately, and with 
malice, he held him off slightly, measured him 
as he tilted back on his tail. The movements 
were so exact, so precise, they seemed to be 
slow. In reality, they were so fast that each 
action was the culmination of the one which 
preceded it, perfectly co-ordinated. 

Redmond drove with his hind-feet. One 
slid down Darky’s ribs, lifting a streak of fur 
from his armpit to his hip. The other entered 
below his brisket. It sliced to his groin. That 
ivory-tipped toe-nail came out from Darky’s 
body, and the sickening suck of air which 
followed it told of bowels being spilled on the 
ground. 

The crows by that time had grown in 
numbers to a full dozen. They hopped 
ecstatically; they called their delight. They 
looked down as the victor commenced to 
cleanse himself, to lick his fur and put all 
strands in place. And, as Redmond hopped 
away with his new mob at his heels, following 
obediently, the black devils fluttered down 
from the trees to the feast which awaited them 
on the ground. 
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The Walk 


to Llechatwel 


D. M. HARRIS 


|' is strange how a certain atmosphere or 
mood will recall to the mind a particular 
person. One day last winter | was sitting in 
my lodgings in Bayswater, smoking—for there 
was nothing better to do—and looking out 
of the window. It was drizzling, and smoke 
was pouring silently off the chimneys into the 
fog. Quite suddenly I seemed to be back in 
my Welsh boyhood, on a visit to my grand- 
parents; and my grandmother was walking 
through the fog to feed the pigs, a tiny figure 
with a bucket of swill in each hand. I pushed 
years away from me and saw her, teetering as 
she walked. I could even smell the steam from 
the swill. And then it was over and I was 
back in the boredom of a Bayswater bed- 
sitter 

Now a damp misty day always reminds me 
of my grandmother. This is strange, because 
my grandfather is always brought back by the 
copper-hot, tree-green days of summer; days 
like the one when we walked to Liechatwel. 


Al the time, I was spending the day with my 
grandparents. It was summer, so I idly 
swung on the wire fence at the bottom of the 
garden, watching the cows in the field opposite 
and occasionally throwing a stone, with 
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nothing more to worry me than a fly on my 
head. The bottom of that garden was a 
marvellous place, screened by a bean-row 
with black-and-white flowers, with shrubby 
potato-plants growing in rows. The house 
was out of sight behind a barrier of bean- 
flowers with a smell like the celestial gardens. 
In a dip by a leaning elder stood the pigsty, 
adjoining a privy, so that as you sat and cogi- 
tated you heard the pigs moving behind the 
wall. 

Well, I was swinging on the wire fence on 
this swell of a summer’s day, when the voice 
of my grandmother called me. So I ran up 
the gooseberry-bush-lined path, and found 
her holding two buckets of swill. ‘Help me 
to feed the pigs, Davy. And then go to Llech- 
atwel with Dadcu®*, is it?’ she smiled. 

So I took one bucket and she took the other; 
and mine was heavy, so that I staggered, but 
she, while not much taller than me, was off 
down the path like a button, though leaning 
to one side to support the weight. 

We fed the pigs, and watched them snuffle 
in their trough; and then, as we turned to- 
wards the house, my grandmother suddenly 
staggered and clutched at her apron, her face 
drawn with pain. Frightened, I ran to her 

* Grandfather. 





and supported her, but all she said was: 
‘Help me up the path, Davy.’ 

It was then that I first thought of her as an 
old woman, for she had always seemed so 
much younger than my grandfather. She 
was bright as a wink of light, sharp as a 
scissors, prickly and quick to scold. He was 
tall and stooping, deep of thought and slow 
to smile. My grandfather spoke little, but 
my grandmother's tongue, like the rest of her, 
possessed endless energy, and what it said 
was sharp and shrewd, though at no time 
harsh. 

So it was a shock to me to find myself sup- 
porting an old lady up to the house. Inside, 
she sat quietly on the old settle near the fire- 
place. ‘Thank you, Davy,’ she said, and 
very quiet. ‘Get me a glass of water, will you, 
please, boy?’ 

I went out to the pump that was on the 
road and brought back the water. 

She seemed brighter after drinking it, and 
made me sit beside her. *‘Now, Davy, when 
Dadcu comes back, you go with him to 
Liechatwel. And, remember, not a word to 
Dadcu about me. Silly to tell him about such 
a little thing. A promise now, is it? And you 
shall have sixpence for helping with the pigs.’ 

“Yes, Gran,’ I said, and went out to the 
gate to watch for my grandfather, who had 
gone out to sit with some other old men 
on the seat by the bus-stop to talk and smoke 
and spit and watch. Now I saw him as he 
returned along the road, his step slow, his 
faded eyes looking around him innocently; 
and his tough, furrowed cheeks wrinkling in 
a smile as he saw me. 

After fifty years spent underground and in 
the steelworks, my grandfather always seemed 
slightly amazed to be in the open-air all day; 
and he took a real pleasure in walking each 
week up the mountain to the farm of Llech- 
atwel to fetch eggs and butter for my grand- 
mother. ‘Now then, Davy,’ he said in his soft 
voice, ‘I will get my stick and say good-bye 
to Gran, and then we will go.’ 

So we went into the dark kitchen, where 
Gran was still sitting in the corner. While 
the old man was getting his stick and putting 
on his old grey cap, | asked: ‘I can go, Gran? 
You will be all right?’ 

‘Hist now, boy,” she replied sharply. ‘I 
will be all right. Go you with Dadcu now, 
and mind to be back before the bus goes. 
You must get home to-night, remember.’ 

“Yes, Gran,’ I said. 


THE WALK TO LLECHATWEL 


My grandfather took his leave of her. ‘You 
are feeling quite well, are you, Sarah?’ he asked, 
and quite anxious too. 

‘Go, now,’ she replied with spirit, ‘or I will 
chase the two of you from here with a shovel.’ 

‘Only asking | was, girl,’ said the old man, 
soothing. ‘It isn’t often that I see you sitting 
down in the daytime.’ 

So we went, feeling easy. 


E talked little on the way, for there 

cannot be much talk between a boy of 
ten and a man of seventy. The little path 
struggling up the mountain was hedged by 
stunted oak-trees that leaned over into space; 
and ants living in those trees dropped on our 
heads as we passed beneath, so that, between 
the sweat in my hair and the ants, I was always 
scratching. The sun sent a throbbing haze 
to dance above the dust of the path. 

And then there was no path. Just us, 
climbing on the bare breast of the mountain, 
with the sun pouring light over our shoulders 
down the short, flat honey-brown grass of 
the mountain and precipitous rocks sprawling 
to the valley. It became so steep that it had 
me on my hands and knees. Then we reached 
the top, and my grandfather stopped, took 
off his cap, and looked towards the sun, his 
strong features immobile and his long grey 
hair scarcely stirring. And, in that moment, 
to me he seemed Owain Glyndwr, and Iolo 
Goch, and Llewelyn, and the whole ancient 
pride of Wales. 

We stepped down on the other side of the 
mountain, and there was Liechatwel clinging 
like a baby to the breast of the hill: a small 
house and a straggling wall, a stunted tree 
and outhouses. A hill farm, and Mrs Evans 
coming cool from the kitchen to meet us as 
we came through the gate. ‘Well, Dafydd, 
and little Davy too. It is nice to see you both. 
Come into the kitchen and sit down. You 
will have a glass of cider, Dafydd?’ 

We followed her into the cool, scrubbed 
stone-flagged kitchen, and there was cider 
for the old man and a cup of milk for me from 
a brown jug, in the pantry that smelt of bacon 
and butter and cold stone floor. 

As we drank, Mrs Evans, fat and comfort- 
able but cool, sat by the scrubbed-top table 
and talked to us, and, of course, asked about 
my grandmother. 

‘Well, to tell you the truth, Mrs Evans,’ 
replied the old man, ‘I fancy Sarah is not well. 
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She will not tell me anything, but she looks 
more haggard. But see the doctor—not on 
your life! And no one can persuade her to take 
a holiday, either. Stubborn she always was, 
and stubborn she always will be, I’m afraid.’ 

Mrs Evans nodded and hummed and said 
it was a pity; and the talk changed. 

They sat talking in the dark of the cool 
kitchen for two scorching hours. But I was 
restless, so I went and sat in the privy for a 
while, and then went to see the pigs and the 
other animals, and then lay on the grass of 
the mountain while the sun boiled overhead. 
Until it was evening and time to go home. 

We said good-bye to Mrs Evans, and there 
was sixpence for me, with Mrs Evans smiling 
flatly and my grandfather pushing me to say 
‘Thank you’ nicely; and then, leaving Mrs 
Evans with Owain Glyndwr on the mountain- 
top, we went down the little path, back to the 
world of buses and brass bands and All 
Modern Conveniences. But a deep sense of 
contentment remained with us. 


OWEVER, as we turned the corner of the 
road, the old man beside me quickened 
his step and almost broke into a run—for 
there was a car drawn up in front of the house, 
and the doctor was the only person in the 
village with a big black car like that. 
A neighbour was waiting at the gate as we 
reached it. ‘Oh, there you are, Dafydd,’ she 


blurted, with gloating pity in her eyes. ‘Il am 
glad to see you indeed. Sarah is ill and the 
doctor is with her now.’ 

The old man rushed in. I did not follow, 
but stood at the gate and tried to look as 
though the neighbour woman did not exist; 
but along the street I could see faces behind 
curtains watching our gate. And then my 
grandfather came out, very quiet, but dry- 
eyed. He put his hand on my shoulder and 
said: ‘You will have to go to the bus-stop 
yourself, now, Davy. I must stay with Gran. 
And tell your Mama that Gran is taken ill 
and ask her to come down, is it?’ 

*But can I say good-night to Gran?’ I asked. 

“Not to-night, Davy.’ He turned away, and 
with his back towards me said: ‘Good-night, 
Davy,’ and hurried into the house. 

So I walked, puzzled but unfeeling, through 
the mauve summer evening to the bus-stop. 
The sun was setting in fiery agony behind the 
mountain, and as I watched, a flock of jack- 
daws fiew out from the quarry-face, like a 
handful of dust thrown into the sky. 

Two women stood near me, and I heard 
them talking. ‘Doctor said she'd had it for 
years,’ they said. ‘And, just fancy, never told 
anybody till it was too late. Ah well, here’s 
the bus.” 

I got on the bus, and as it moved off I saw 
through the window the jackdaws fly out once 
more from the mountain and settle down in 
the trees of the valley. 


a 


Kelpies o’ Yair 


Gang doun the nicht wi’ me 
Tae whaur the burn’s broun spate 


Sweels ablow the brig. 


Gin ye see nae kelpies there 


Ye maun be gyte, 


For the hale heuch teems wi’ them, 
Loupan an’ skellochan' i’ the flude, 
Breengan an’ brawlan, dingan their harns’* oot 


Agayne muckle stanes. 
Kelpies hae banes 


a’, banes o° deid fishers 


Rumlan an’ tumlan a rickle o° graith® 
Roun i’ a dervishes dance o° daith, 
Thun'er an’ lichtnan fleggan awa’, 
Blashans* o’ on-ding,® demons o’ biaw, 
Freits that the deil shapes doun i’ his lair, 
Abody kens the Kelpies o’ Yair. 


screaming. * brains. 


* clothing. 
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NE hot summer afternoon, some sixty 
years ago, my school corps was on 
parade waiting to be inspected by Lord 
Euston. Our uniforms had only just arrived 
and there had been no time to fit them 
properly; my section sergeant’s uniform was 
sizes too big, while mine would not meet 
across my chest or reach down to my wrists. 
Lord Euston arrived and began his inspection. 
When he came to the sergeant and myself, his 
orders, as usual, were short and to the point. 
‘Fall out, you two, and change tunics and 
places.” So, to the delight of the parents and 
old boys, we grounded arms, stripped off our 
tunics, and I for the nonce became a sergeant. 
That evening, in honour of the inspection, 
we had night operations, and I, still wearing 
my sergeant’s stripes, was told off to defend 
the sick-house against a night attack by the 
three other sections. It was obviously a for- 
lorn hope, and a nasty problem for an in- 
experienced section sergeant. I knew nothing 
of night operations, but I did know that in 
my pocket was the key of the box where the 


fire-hoses were kept, since the late owner of 


my tunic had been in the school fire-brigade. 
It only remained to find the nearest hydrant, 
fix on a hose, and then I felt we could repel 
any assault that the rest of the company could 
Stage against us. 

In a few minutes the hose was fixed with one 
of the fire-brigade in charge and scouts were 
out in every direction to give us timely warn- 
ing of the direction of the attack. Everything 
went perfectly. We let the attack get quite 
close before turning on the water, and we 
insisted on complete surrender before we 
turned it off. But my section's jubilation was 
short-lived, for it turned out that our com- 
manding officer had been leading the attack 
and that he was wet to the skin and very cross. 
That night there were no _ recriminations, 
everyone got out of their wet clothes and went 
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to bed, and I did not feel too worried 
about the morrow. I was right, for next day 
a notice was posted on the Corps board that 
my rank of temporary sergeant had been 
confirmed. 


OME years later it became my duty as 
senior prefect and head of the school to 
discover who was the boy who had been seen 
out at night after lights out. I decided to 
watch the ground underneath the dormitory 
windows to see if I could catch sight of the 
offender or find any signs of how he got out. 
On the third night of my patrol I found the 
‘baby’ dormitory fire-escape down, so pre- 
sumably it was the junior prefect, who had 
the baby dormitory as his first charge, who 
roamed about at night. The fire-escape was a 
chair attached to a counterpoise over a pulley; 
the chair could be swung into the dormitory 
window and when loaded with a passenger 
could be swung out and slowly descended. As 
soon as the passenger got out, the counter- 
poise lifted the empty chair back to the 
window ready for the next passenger. 
Coming down was easy enough and the 
chair could be fixed at ground-level if required, 
but the weight of the counterpoise above could 
obviously not lift the loaded chair back to the 
dormitory window—so how did the wanderer 
get back to bed. I hid and saw how he 
solved the problem. It was really quite 
simple. The wanderer gave a hoot like an 
owl, a friendly hand swung in the dormitory 
window, the wanderer released the catch hold- 
ing the chair at ground-level and climbed the 
rope back to bed. As his friend helped him 
through the window and he took his weight 
off the rope, the counterpoise brought the 
chair back to its ready position and no sign 
of his exit was left. When I reported the 
success of my mission to the Head, he made the 
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typical remark that if only we could train 
young boys to use their initiative for some 
better purpose than just to outwit authority 
what a mighty power we should unleash. 
The wanderer by night was given no further 
chance for expeditions. He was degraded 
from prefect, and he and his helping friend 
were put in my dormitory for a time. 


HEN I went up to Cambridge I was 
fortunate enough to have a very human 
college tutor. He and his wife were very kind 
to undergraduates, and we all enjoyed our 
periodical invitations to tea on Sunday 
afternoons. The tutor bicycled in to college 
every day and left his bicycle near the gate of 
the court which led on to the backs. As he 
frequently did shopping for his wife, he had a 
basket fixed to the handlebars with some hay 
at the bottom of the basket. This hay always 
intrigued me, and one day in passing | made 
a nest of it and put an egg init. The following 
Sunday I went to tea at the tutor’s, and when 
we took our seats at table I found a boiled 
egg in my place—the only boiled egg on the 
table. There was no doubt that my tutor could 
take a joke, and pay it back in the same coin. 
After I had taken my degree, I joined the 
staff of a famous preparatory school in the 
south of England and came across a head- 
master who always made the punishment fit 
the crime. During the summer term the only 
punishment for misdemeanours was to give 
a boy a hundred weeds to collect from the 
playing-field. Special weeders were provided, 
and the result was that very soon the whole 
field was fairly free of weeds. Normally, the 
kind of weed was not specified, but if a more 
severe punishment was needed one weed 
could be specified. The weeds were shown to 
the master, roughly assessed as reasonable in 
number, and thrown on the rubbish-heap. 
The idea came to three enterprising 
youngsters that a good supply of pocket- 
money could be made by collecting the weeds 
from the rubbish-heap and planting them 
out in rows according to kind in a garden 
they made at the back of a shrubbery at the 
far end of the field. The weeds soon freshened 
up when well watered and could be sold at 
anything from a penny to threepence per 
hundred to those who preferred paying money 
to digging up weeds. All went well for several 
weeks, until one evening the Head asked me 
to help him to find where one of his runner 
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ducks was laying out. In due course the 
search took us to the shrubbery, and I still 
remember the look of wonder and dawning 
admiration on the Head’s face when we came 
upon the weed-garden laid out so neatly in 
priced rows. 

The following day after lunch, when he 
gave his usual few words to the boys in the 
playroom, he said: ‘You all know our 
strawberry garden where on three Sundays 
this term you have your quarter of an hour’s 
strawberry feast. The gardener tells me that 
this year the bed needs weeding, and I find 
we have in our midst some expert gardeners, 
who have a very well kept garden in the far 
shrubbery. These experts will report to the 
gardener after lunch every hailf-holiday to 
weed the strawberry bed under his direction 
until he is satisfied.” That year we had a 


bumper crop of strawberries. 


FTER a few years I passed on to a big 
public school where I had a large class 
of older boys for mathematics. As I had to 
use my keys for a locker where I kept my 
books, I usually left them on my desk all the 
hour. The bunch of keys carried a metal tag 
which said ‘The finder will receive 10s. if he 
hands these keys in to any police-station,’ and 
on the other side of the tag was the name and 
address of the insurance company. 

This tag interested one of the boys, and he 
asked if he might examine it, as it seemed a 
good idea, and he wondered if it really worked. 
I assured him that it did, and thought no more 
about the matter. But about three weeks later 
the same boy stayed behind at the end of the 
class and asked me if I would lend him ten 
shillings. I said I might if I heard the whole 
story, and he told me that he had insured his 
keys and then had arranged to lose them so 
that a friend of his could pick them up and 
claim the ten shillings reward. They had 
spent their ill-gotten gains at the tuck-shop 
and were horrified to get a bill for ten shillings 
from the insurance company, which they 
could not pay. 

I pointed out that had they read the con- 
ditions of insurance they would have found 
out that the owner always had to pay the 
reward. All the insurance company did for 
the small premium they charged was to 
maintain the organisation whereby the police 
paid the reward and returned the keys to the 
company who passed them back to the owner. 





And I stressed the fact that it was lucky it was 
so, otherwise they would be liable for 
attempted fraud on the insurance company. 
After that, I gave the boy ten shillings and 
hoped that was the end of the matter. 

The following winter term we had an 
epidemic of mumps, and the bath-chair which 
carried the victims from their houses to the 
sanatorium—of course popularly known as 
the dead-cart—was much in request. When 
not in use, it rested on the verandah of the 
old sick-house now almost hidden by shrub- 
beries. One sunny November afternoon | 
was planting bulbs in these shrubberies, when 
my eye caught a movement behind the glass 
screen of the bath-chair, and there I found the 
same boy to whom I had given ten shillings. 
As there was obviously a story behind this 
peculiar behaviour on a half-holiday, I took 
him up to my study and over tea extracted the 
whole thing from him. 

Apparently my remarks about reading the 
conditions of an insurance prospectus had 
sunk in, and he had sent for a new prospectus 
and read it carefully, and so had found that 
the same company insured schoolboys against 
epidemics. So he and two friends had insured 
themselves against catching any epidemic in 
the winter term, and were naturally delighted 
when mumps broke out soon after term 
started. But the fates were unkind. One of 
them heard from home that he had already 
had mumps years ago; another hurt his leg 
at football and went home for special treat- 
ment; and the ringleader himself was left as 
the only hope of the trio making anything 
out of all their insurances. As time went on, 
and the epidemic seemed on the wane, he 
decided to use drastic measures and hoped 
by sitting all afternoon in the dead-cart that 
he might pick up mumps after all. I told him 
I was sure he would not catch mumps and 
let him go, and in fact he did not, so the 
insurance company had the best of it. 


( NE day the Head sent for me and asked 

if | knew anything about a school corps 
I told him of my experiences in my own school 
corps, and I saw by the twinkle in his eye over 
my description of the successful night opera- 
tions that he thought I ought to be able to 
found and command the school corps. So 
that at least I should know more than those I 
should have to instruct, it was arranged that I 
spend a month of the summer holidays with 
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a regular battalion at Aldershot, whose 
colonel was father of one of our boys. In that 
month | did a recruit course, a musketry 
course, some company drill, and learnt a little 
of the intricacies of indenting for stores. 

This last was most valuable, for the first 
thing I had to do was to get rifles and ammuni- 
tion issued to us. I got all the necessary forms, 
indented in triplicate for what we wanted, and 
then sat down and waited. A reminder after 
six weeks produced the amazing reply that the 
rifles had been sent to us by ship which had 
sunk on the way and that when she was raised 
the rifles would be sent. I demurred at this 
and suggested that a new lot should be sent 
by rail, but in spite of this the original set was 
recovered from the sea and delivered to us. 
We opened one case and looked at the mixture 
of rust, sand, and mud and quickly screwed 
the case down again and forthwith sent the 
whole consignment back to ordnance. All 
we got was a very short reminder that no 
stores could be returned to ordnance without 
permission, and the same old rifles came back 
again. This time | persuaded the Head to 
write to the War Office and to stress that this 
was a newly-formed O.T.C. and it was not 
likely to make joining it popular if each 
member had to clean and use a rifle in which 
he could never take any pride. This appeal 
was successful and after a whole term’s delay 
we got our rifles. 

As soon as we got rifles and ammunition, | 
set to work to train a Bisley VIII, and in the 
summer term shooting enthusiasts spent every 
half-holiday afternoon on a near-by range. 
At the end of the practice, just before we 
packed up to go home, the captain always 
begged a few rounds to try out an idea he had 
for making better scores on the brown and 
green figure targets when the light was bad 
or during rain, when the figures became 
almost invisible against the background. 
Eventually we evolved a method whereby 
when the target was difficult to see we aimed 
at some near-by easy mark instead of the 
target itself and made the necessary adjust- 
ments on our sights. So long as our sighter 
was on the target we could make finer adjust- 
ments to get on or near the bull with our first 
shot to count. 

The boy’s reward came at Bisley in his last 
year as captain. We had made a decent score 
at 200 yards in the morning and were well 
amongst the leaders, but a heavy thunder- 
storm during lunch made the targets at 500 
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yards hardly visible. But a nice white 
number-post below our target stood out well, 
and my captain smiled at me as he lay down to 
shoot first and I perforce moved off the firing- 
point. I saw him begin to adjust his sight and 
fire his sighting shot. It was signalled a 
magpie, and I heaved a sigh of relief, for I 
knew that now he was all right. Firing 
quickly and very confidently, he put on five 
bulls and two inners for a score of 33, a 
magnificent performance under the conditions. 


FFICERS of the O.T.C. had to spend 

part of their holidays on courses of 
instruction and tactical exercises to enable 
them to pass their examinations for pro- 
motion. This periodic going back to school 
again was good fun, brought back memories 
of one’s own schooldays, and encouraged 
grown men to throw off their years and get 
into mischief in a way which probably would 
have surprised the boys they taught in term- 
time. It was usual at these courses for 
officers to work together in pairs, and I was 
lucky enough to work with the commander 
of another school who was a great friend of 
mine and who was just as determined as I was 
to get as much fun as possible out of the 
courses we attended together. 

At our first course of instruction General 
Sir lan Hamilton took the whole party out 
one day into the country to set us a series of 
simple tactical problems to be solved quickly 
on the spot. He finished up with what he 
called a battle of wits, which consisted of 
posting all of us in a wood, while he sat down 
on a ridge about 400 yards away with a pair 
of field-glasses and a whistle to watch our 
efforts to leave the wood and get as near him 
as possible before being whistled out of 
action. 

Any ordinary method of leaving the wood 
unseen was Obviously useless, and those who 
tried it were immediately whistled out. So 
my partner and I sat by the roadside behind 
the wood and waited for something to pass by. 
Sure enough, a local baker’s cart came along 
and we at once climbed in at the back amongst 
the loaves, after making it worth the driver's 
while to take us out of sight of the General 
and well behind him. Very soon we were 


dropped on the rear slope of the ridge, and we 
crawled cautiously up it until we were close 
to where he sat busy scanning the ground with 
his glasses. Suddenly he heard us and turned 
quickly, took in at a glance the meaning of 
our flour-covered uniforms and said: *‘Con- 
gratulations, gentlemen, the baker’s cart, I see 

I should have thought of that.’ 

At a later tactical exercise we were ordered 
to report with bicycles at a big hotel on the 
east coast. Every morning we were given 
details of a tactical scheme which we had to 
follow on the ground itself, then write up our 
appreciation of it and hand it in by five 
o'clock. These appreciations were read and 
criticised by the staff officers who ran the 
course and were handed back to us as we 
entered the conference room after dinner 
for the usual discussion on the work of the 
day. It was hot summer weather, and 
bicycling was a thirsty job in a countryside 
where public-houses seemed non-existent. 


So when one afternoon we came across the 
staff car, complete with a case of bottled beer, 
my partner and I naturally thought this was 
an Opportunity not to be missed, and we sat 
down and enjoyed a bottle each and idly 
watched the staff away on a far hilltop and 
wondered what they would say when they 


found two of the bottles were empties. That 
night when we got our appreciations back 
before the conference, we found on each in 
red pencil: ‘This solution shows signs of 
alcoholic confusion.’ 

This was our last course together, as my 
partner was leaving his school to become a 
headmaster. He wanted to go to London by 
the night train, but this was only stopped at 
the local station for staff officers of the rank 
of major and above. We telephoned to the 
station-master and asked him to stop the 
train for our staff major, and my partner 
borrowed his staff cap to wear when he 
joined the train. Everything went well, and 
I saw him off and went back to the hotel 
with the staff cap under my overcoat. But 
when I returned the cap to the owner's room I 
found the staff major there and had to confess 
our sins. He took it very well, and said 
laughingly: ‘You and your partner are a 
couple of rascals, but at least you show 
initiative. So, no names, no pack-drill.’ 











To Him That Hath 


JIM 


OOD luck often travels by a winding road, 

to arrive when it’s least expected. 

That’s what the Romany people say, and it 
was like that with our family, the Fays. 

We're Romany folk, travelling all the time, 
and there are plenty of us. To-day, almost 
anywhere in Scotland, from Leith to Lochinver 
and from Peterhead to Inveraray, you'll find a 
Fay caravan on the road. Forty-two wagons, 
averaging seven people each, with my children 
and grandchildren and the rest of my kin in 
them—that’s the Fays. Dealing in horses and 
in scrap-metal, trading all the time in second- 
hand cars, we work hard and we make money 
and we're respected. There isn’t a wealthy 
farmer or factor in our territory who wouldn't 
take our word for a hundred pounds—aye, or 
a thousand pounds, if it had to be. That's 
respect, and it all came about in my own life 
time. 

Just over sixty I am now, and when I was 
ten years old there wasn't any prosperous Fay 
clan. There wasn’t anything but one battered 
caravan, with my father and mother and 
seven bairns in it, | being the eldest. 

A horse-dealer my father called himself, but 
indeed it was little more than a name, because 
he had only three horses. Just the caravan 
and three scrawny horses and a crowd of 
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hungry bairns—that was the Fays, fifty-odd 
years ago. 

Then my father’s good luck came to him, and 
it came along a winding road sure enough, 
just like the old proverb says. It met him on 
the twisting kinky road into Glen Croe, going 
over into Dunbarton. There’s a dip and a 
twist, at a place called Rest-and-be-Thankful, 
and then the road goes away up again, 
swinging and curving in the search for an 
easy way over the top. Even now, with motors 
on the road, it’s hard enough. But in those 
days, when horses were everywhere and motor- 
cars were few and far between, it was a hill and 
a half. 

Now, there was my father, Ranjo Fay, 
going up the hill with his wagon, headed 
south for the horse-market of Glasgow. It 
meant going over the top, and down Glen 
Croe, and on by the side of Loch Lomond. 
A hard road. 

They had plenty of time, as the Glasgow 
horse-market wouldn't be for three wecks, 
so they could take things easily. My father 
had the three horses harnessed in single line, 
with trace-chains, and they were getting on up 
the hill, slowly enough but without too much 
trouble. 

Then round one of the bends the horses came 
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to a stop — because a fine-looking machine 
was blocking the road. One of the early 
motor-cars it was. My father had seen a 
couple before, down Glasgow way, but there 
were very few in the country. There it was, 
blocking the mouniain road, and it was as 
dead as a stranded whale. 


,VEN to-day the car would be counted a 

- big one, and it was packed with people, 
all well-dressed and very showy. Also they 
had a lot of gear on the back and on the roof, 
as well as several suitcases inside. 

Iwo men and three women were squeezed 
together into the seats, with suitcases on their 
laps, and a tall gentleman in a fur-collared 
coat stood on the road, looking helpless and 
hot. He cheered up a little when our caravan 
came round the bend, for the road is lonely 
and they might have waited hours before 
anyone arrived. 

‘Ha!’ says the tall gentleman, very loudly. 
‘A gipsy——with horses.” He waved one hand 
gracefully. ‘Hither, friend,’ he went on. 
*Come hither, and hearken.’ 

Well, my father knew all the different 
accents of every road in Scotland. Also he 
had met people from England and such places. 
But this motor-car gentleman sounded like 
nothing he had ever heard before. 

My father used to tell, afterwards, that the 
man looked very impressive, with big flashing 
eyes and long hair and waving hands. 
Besides which, the fur-collared coat and the 
motor-car gave him a good rich finish, as you 
might say. 

‘Listen, my gipsy friend,’ said the tall man, 
first bowing, then waving to the people in the 
car, ‘you behold before you La Comédie 
fcossaise—Theodore Bricknell in person, 
with full supporting company.’ 

My father gave a kind of salute, 
knowing what else to do. 

‘Our chariot,’ said the fur-collar gentleman, 
‘is, aS you see, temporarily out of com- 
mission. What sum in cash will induce you, 
with your three horses, to haul us to the head 
of the pass?’ 

Of course, it all sounded a most marvellous 
pleasant thing to my father. Here was one 
of the bits of good luck every road-wanderer 
dreams about. He hesitated for a few 
seconds. ‘Well, sir,” he said at last, ‘I'll have 
to leave my bairns here on the mountainside 
to-night, and my caravan too, for it'll take 
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my three horses all the rest of the day to get 
you and your gear to the head of the pass.’ 

*Talk figures, friend,’ said the tall man 
smiling. ‘What guerdon do you seek, in coin 
of the realm? In other words—how much?’ 
He folded his arms, and unfolded them, and 
stared hard at my father. 

Now, no Romany man wants money for 
lending a horse-haul to a traveller in trouble. 
Nor would anyone in Scotland leave a gentle- 
man stranded on the side of Rest-and-be- 
Thankful without trying to help him. But the 
tall man sounded so business-like, and talked 
so much about cash, that my father knew his 
lucky day had come, and he hesitated no 
longer. ‘Would six pounds be all right, sir?’ 
he asked. ‘It’s a long haul and a hard road. 
Six pounds?’ 

The man drew back a little. Then he stood 
up very straight, with his right hand stuck in 
the front of his coat. ‘Six pounds!’ he 
repeated. ‘Listen, my gipsy friend. If we 
had—’ 

‘Theodore,’ interrupted a voice from the 
car, and one of the ladies leant out of a 
window. ‘Theodore,’ she repeated, ‘pay 
what the gipsy asks.’ 

‘But, darling—’ the tall man commenced. 
Then he fell silent, when the lady held up her 
hand, and he went over to talk with her. 

They whispered together for several 
minutes, while my father began to feel sorry 
he hadn't asked for less—or more. Then the 
man came back, counting over a little wad 
of notes as he came. ‘Agreed,’ he said, very 
dignified and proud-sounding. ‘Six pounds 
to the head of the pass. Agreed, gipsy. 
Unharness your horses.’ He folded up the 
roll of notes, and flipped a rubber band on it, 
and popped the roll carelessly into his coat- 
pocket. 

So my father ran our caravan back into the 
bracken, off the road, and got the horses 
unharnessed. Then he fixed up a hitch with 
ropes and chains, and after a few tries it 
worked all right, and we were ready to start 
for the head of Glen Croe. 


OW, the tall gentleman had been strolling 
around and about in the bracken at the 


side of the road. Twice he looked at the roll 
of notes, and dropped it back in his pocket. 
But when he came back on to the road again I 
knew that roll was in his pocket no longer. 
There was just the tiniest corner showing, 





where he'd let it fall, in a little hollow among 
the bracken. 

Of course, my first thought was to run 
across and tell him he’d dropped his money, 
in the hope that he might give me a shilling or 
two. But then I stopped. You see, a Romany 
bairn, living on the road all the time, gets to be 
quick about judging how people behave. 
That man might have been hiding the money 
from his wife, or from one of the ladies in the 
motor. But I knew, for certain sure, that he 
hadn't just lost the roll by accident. I knew. 
So I said nothing, only went on helping my 
father. 

Then we started, and it was a slow hard 
journey, as the whole of La Comédie 
Ecossaise insisted on riding in the machine. 
But away the three horses went at it, with my 
mother leading the first and my father the 
third, and I myself all proud because | had 
charge of the middle horse. 

It took us all the afternoon, but at last we 
got to the head of the pass. Now with any 
luck they could go for several miles, with no 
engine, and with a blacksmith’s shop at the 
bottom of the hill. So they were all right. 

We got all our chains and ropes coiled up, 
and my father was waiting beside the motor 
when the fur-collar gentleman was proceeding 
to start. My father gave another little salute, 
and said they'd be all right now. 

The tall man took off the handbrake, and 
the motor began to move slowly on the slope. 

*The six pounds, sir—’ my father was 
beginning, but the car was already picking 
up speed. 

The fur-collar gentleman put his head out of 
the window, and laughed. ‘Ah, yes,’ he said. 
‘The six pounds. Write to me, gipsy. Write 
to me.’ Then they were away, with the motor 
going faster every second. In less than a 
minute they were half-a-mile down the hill, 
gone round a bend. 


Y father said nothing for a long time. He 

just looked down the empty road, and 
nodded his head once or twice. Then he 
lifted my mother on to one horse, and me on 
to another, and he got up on the third one 
himself, and we rode back down to Rest-and- 
be-Thankful. 

“You and the boy can take on the horses,’ 
said my father, when we came near the place 
where our caravan was pulled aside. ‘I'll be 
with ye in a minute.’ 
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My mother got down off her horse, and so 
did I. ‘Don’t touch it,’ said my mother 
quietly to my father. ‘It’s not yours.” Then 
I knew they had both seen the roll of notes fall 
in the bracken. 

‘Six pounds of it is mine,’ said my father 
angrily. ‘And besides 

‘Don’t touch it,’ said my mother again, and 
there was silence for a minute. 

‘I'll give it to the police in the next village,’ 
said my father at last. *Then I'll get them to 
take out my six pounds—and more, for the 
trouble Fur-collar is giving me. The police 
I'll give it to.’ 

Well, my mother hadn't barely started to 
nod in agreement, when I shot away like a 
greyhound after a hare, and fetched the roil of 
notes from the hollow in the bracken. They 
both laughed, at my eagerness and my quick- 
ness, and then my mother took the roll and 
they went in the wagon. 

Of course I was put outside the caravan 
when they sat down to talk it over. But of 
course I listened, crouching under the wagon 
with my ear pressed up against the floor- 
boards. 

‘A hundred and forty pounds, all in fivers,’ 
my father said, and I could hear the flip of the 
rubber band as he snapped it back on the roll. 
‘I’ve a good mind to 

‘Give me that money,’ said my mother, 
sharply, and I knew my father was handing 
it over. 

‘All right, all right,’ my father said in an 
impatient tone. ‘I'll go to the police, then, 
and maybe I'll get my six pounds that way.’ 

My mother said nothing for a minute 
Then she gave a little laugh, and I could hear 
her standing up. ‘You needn't go to the 
police,’ she said, in a kind of joking voice. 
‘Not until after Glasgow horse-market.’ 

My father gave a big sigh full of relief, and I 
could imagine him grinning. ‘After the horse- 
market?’ he started to say. 

But my mother cut in. ‘Get on out and fix 
your horses,” she ordered. ‘I have the supper 
to get and the bairns to feed, and you'll be 
starting early for Glen Croe. Get on out 
now.’ 

So I made haste to shift myself away from 
under that wagon. 


| pad morning we were off, following up 
the road where we'd hauled La Comédic 


Fcossaise. Then day after day for a couple of 
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weeks we drifted on south, until at last we 
pulled in on the outskirts of Glasgow, and 
next day I would be going to the horse- 
market with my father. 

There had been no mention of the money all 
that time, as far as I knew. But on the night 
before the horse-market opened I was under 
the wagon again, with my ear pressed up 
against the floor. 

‘Are ye daft, woman?’ my father was saying 
angrily. ‘How can I use the money without 
spending of it? In a horse-market, of all 
places, where money talks.’ 

‘Yes you can,’ my mother insisted, in a very 
quiet way. ‘Let them be seen, as much as you 
like, but you're not to spend even one of those 
notes, Ranjo. Remember.’ 

Well, my father grumbled, and protested, 
but my mother had her way. Next morning, 
when he started off with our three horses for 
the market, she made him promise not to spend 
any of the fur-collared gentleman's notes, and 
he gave in with a bad grace. 

Glasgow horse-market, fifty years ago, was a 
sight to be seen. Three days it lasted, with 
buyers from far and near, and forty thousand 
pounds often changed hands in those three 
days. Not that much of the forty thousand 
would come my father’s way, with only three 
poor thin van-horses to offer, and with no 
money to spend except a roll of notes he had 
promised to keep intact. 

But his luck was in, and there’s nothing can 
stop a man when that happens. Presently it 
was known, up and down among the dealers, 
that Ranjo Fay had a wad of notes and was in 
the market for young horses. Besides, my 
father sold his own three screws in quick time, 
making a pound or two more than the very 
best he'd hoped for. 

Furthermore, he'd bought four young 
horses, on the nod as the dealers say, meaning 


that he wouldn't have to pay until the end of 


the market. But in two hours he had those 


same four youngsters sold at a profit, and had 
bought five more on the nod. 

That was how it went, right through the 
three days of the market. At the end, my 
father had six good heavy horses to take away 
with him, and five youngsters that would be 
worth money in a year or two, and thirty- 
seven pounds in cash. And he had the roll of 
notes untouched. 

Eleven horses and thirty-seven pounds may 
not sound much. But it was the beginning 
of the Fays’ good luck. To his dying day my 
father had the same kind of good fortune, and 
he traced it all to the day the fur-collar man 
cheated him out of his six pounds. 


IFTY years it is since we started back north 

out of Glasgow, with our new horses and 
our new hopes. Since then the Fays have 
spread far, until now, as I told, there’s nearly 
three hundred of us, in forty-two wagons 
scattered up and down Scotland, with myself 
the kind of head of the family, the sherengro 
as we say in Romany. 

Being the sherengro, I have things like the 
birth-certificates, the marriage-lines, and so on, 
belonging to all the family. Also, being the 
sherengro, I have the roll of notes from La 
Comédie Fcossaise, that my mother gave me 
before she died, the roll of notes from which 
all our good fortune started. 

My mother had never let one of the notes 
be spent or given away. Nor was she ever 
afraid about keeping them, as my father was 
for a while. My father couldn't read, but she 
could, and she knew there was no danger from 
the police. Not for a roll of imitation fivers, a 
bundle of stage money. 

The play-actor man had tricked my father 
tricked him into a life of happiness and 
prosperity. It’s true that a man’s luck comes 
always by a winding road, so that he never 
knows what minute it may arrive. 


LT — 


Music Falling 


Tread lightly—there is music falling, 
Drifting downward, losing height, 
Falling softly—tread but light. 


Whisper—lest a dying cadence 
Die away, away, unheard, 


Through the folly of a word. 


Take your place among the shadows, 
Tiptoe where no echo lies 
Breathless, till the last note dies. 


DoROTHEA DOWLING. 





Runestones 


in Sweden 





PAUL 


F you happened to be motoring through the 

Swedish province of Uppland—we'll say on 
a hot day in summer—you might suddenly 
notice that you kept passing some rather 
curious and, upon closer inspection, rather 
beautiful objects. The landscape in Uppland 
is a sort of hillocky plain, with cornfields 
skirting the pinewoods, and everywhere 
granite boulders sticking up through the earth 
—and, here and there, a glimpse of blue water, 
where the long arm of a lake reaches up into 
the land. And the objects which might draw 
your attention—possibly if you were motoring, 
certainly if you were cycling or hiking—are 
also stones. But stones that have been 
evidently fashioned by man. Flat slabs of 
stone, stuck up on their ends, and showing 
their faces towards the road. And, on the 
flat face of the granite slabs, a fascinating 
decoration, with something evidently written 
there too. But the letters of the writing are 
angular and unrounded, and do not look like 
any alphabet you have ever seen before. 

These objects are called runestones. 
Uppland is full of them. So are some other 
Swedish provinces, too; but Uppland has 
more than a thousand of these curious stones 
works of art really. Under the silent summer 
sky, among the waving yellow corn with the 
blue cornflowers, beside the dusty road—the 
roads in Uppland are no better than they are 
anywhere else in Sweden—they have an age- 
old silence about them. Something ancient 
and mysterious. Especially as you cannot 
make head or tail of their lettering, their mute 
message. And the complicated patterns of 
intertwined snakes, on which the letters are 
engraved shallowly in the hard stone, also 
have something odd and primeval about 
them. 

These runestones have a most interesting 
history and are altogether typical of Sweden. 


And 


BRITTEN 


AUSTIN 


A few have been found in other lands. But 
Sweden is their home and the place where the 
culture of the runestone most flourished. 


[' was a thousand years ago, nearly. In all 
this part of Sweden the Vikings were being 
converted to Christianity. But we know they 
put up a stiff resistance, and many preferred 
to cling to the old heathen cult of Thor and 
the other Nordic gods. Not far away was 
their temple at Uppsala, where human 
sacrifices were held. We have reason to believe 
that the old Vikings used to put up a wooden 
pole as a memorial to their dead. And 
though some famous chieftains had runestones 
of a simpler and primitive sort—with a still 
earlier runic lettering on them—the intro- 
duction of the carved and ornamented rune- 
stone, such as you can still see by the way- 
sides in those parts, seems to have been 
simultaneous with, if not due to, the intro- 
duction of Christianity. 

The stones were raised by wealthy farmers 
to the memory of their father, usually. They 
were raised by the roadside near the farm 
where he had lived, and not far from the 
creek where this Viking had kept his boat, and 
from which, as often as not, he had gone out 
on bloodthirsty raids on the British and 
Russian coasts. Such exploits would be 
mentioned with all brevity on the runestone 
granite is a very hard material, and to chisel 
more letters than were necessary was an 
arduous undertaking. A typical inscription 
reads something like this: ‘ Bjérn, the son of 
Thorvald, let raise stone this to memory of 
father his. A good man.’ Sometimes it will 
add at greater length, and no doubt also 
greater expense: ‘Twice he fetched the 
Danegeld from England.’ The Danegeld, you 
may remember, was the forced levy or tax 
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which Canute of Britain paid to the Vikings to 
bribe them off from further raids. To fetch 
the Danegeld was, no doubt, a mild term for a 
very violent affair. Many of these runestones 
tell how the person whose memory they 
celebrate died in Russia or in England. Some 
also mention the names of the artist who 
‘wrote the runes right’. 

For these are no amateur jobs of work. Not 
by a long way. !t must have taken a lot of 
careful chiselling to make a good job of a 
runestone. At first the stones were simple 
enough things. Round the outside of the 
stone, whose shape is as it was when it was 
first found, is chiselled, in two faintly indented 
lines, a coiling snake. At the bottom, its 
head and its tail, or, if there are two snakes, 
their two tails, are entwined within the area 
enclosed. And sometimes—usually—there is 
a sort of Maltese cross inside, denoting that 
the wealthy farmer to whom it was raised was 
of the new faith. We have, indeed, no more 
than a couple of runestones of this decorated 
sort which have Thor’s hammer instead of the 
cross. 

Some have been raised to children, of whom 
they relate, pathetically, that ‘Andvit (White 
Soul) was buried in her white christening 
clothes’—-that is, within eight days of her 
baptism. ‘God look after her soul.’ She 
must have been much loved, that particular 
newborn baby, because infant mortality was 
high, and it was not often that women and 
children had expensive runestones raised to 
their memory. 

A favourite memorial consisted of a stone 
and a ‘bridge’, which is mentioned in the 
stone's inscription. This ‘bridge’ was not a 
real bridge. It was usually a sort of embank- 
ment or ford across a shallow part of the 
lake. 

In all this part of the country the land has 
risen steadily since the Ice Age, and is still 
doing so, and much of the countryside in 
Uppland which is now cornfields—some of 
the best in Sweden-—-was then under water. 
That is why these runestones are never found 
down by the rushes at the water's edge, but 
always on fairly high ground. They are signs 
that a thousand years ago there were farms 
there, and human habitations. 


HO made the runes? We know the 
names of some of the artists. Like 
other artists, before and since, they sometimes 
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signed their works. The earliest master seems 
to have been one Asmund Kareson, by whose 
hand we still have forty runestones in Uppland 
alone. They are fairly simple and beautifully 
designed. 

The whole design, in the art of runestone 
decoration, is dictated by the shape of the 
original stone, which is always irregular. This 
stimulated the fancy of the artist, who, with 
apparent casualness, but actually with a sure 
eye, invented a design which it would frame 
nicely. Always there is the outer ribbon, the 
snake’s body, which acts as an inner frame to 
the design, and on which most of the inscrip- 
tion is found. The snake’s name in heathen 
mythology was Fafve, who was killed by Thor, 
the Thundergod——-but we feel it is, anyway, the 
same snake as St George also killed at a later 
date. These are age-old symbols. In this 
part of Sweden they are particularly appro- 
priate, because the countryside teems with 
smali snakes, mostly harmless ones. 

As the 11th century wore on and Asmund 
was succeeded by other masters who seem to 
have learned at his school, the designs become 
more and more complicated, as is the way 
with schools in art. Some are veritable 
jungles of snaky designs. The names of this 
second generation of runemasters were Fot, 
who made fifty stones; Livsten, who was 
particularly fond of a four-footed dragon- 
like animal, with the head of a greyhound; 
Balle and Tidkume; and finally, Ofeg Oper 
that is, Loud Voice, who made eighty stones, 
and who seems to have celebrated mostly 
Vikings who travelled to the East, for by this 
time William of Normandy had conquered 
England, and the Vikings were no longer 
free to plunder in that direction. 

These artists were not only artists in the 
modern sense: they were also magicians. 
The runes, whose origin as an alphabet no 
one seems quite sure of, were conceived as 
having magic powers of different sorts 
rather as small children still believe that words 
and letters are not just words and letters, but 
that they contain secret powers like the things 
they stand for. This being so, it was necessary 
to ‘write the runes right’ if harm was not to 
come to the soul of the dead Viking. We do 
not know for certain, but we suppose that 
there must have been magic spells and in- 
cantations which went into the making of 
these stones. If so, they perished with the 
artists who knew them. The shallow lines that 
had been chipped out of the stone’s face were 





coloured—apparently a reddish-brown colour 
so that they stood out more clearly. 


A' one time there must have been many 
more such stones in the fertile plains 
of Uppland than the mere thousand we now 
possess. But other times came. The land 
became Christianised. Stone churches began 
to be built, gravestones were wanted—the 
heathens had burned their dead—and the 
fine stones, several generations old now, were 
often removed to form foundations for the 
new churches. The snake was condemned 
on Sundays as the root of all evil and the art 
of coiling them on slabs of granite passed 
away. As for those which were left, many fell 
on their faces and disappeared in the ground. 
The futhark, as the alphabet was called from 
its first letters, was forgotten and replaced by 
Arabic letters, though still used by the people 
in some connections. The old association 
with magical practices brought it into bad 
odour. And everyone lost interest in the 
stones. 

it was many hundred years before anyone 
began to bother his head about them. We 
read of a commission which in the 17th 
century rode round Sweden in a coach, taking 


RUNESTONES IN SWEDEN 


a register of these old stones, which were 
believed to contain, as they do, much of the 
nation’s history in olden times. In our own 
day hardly a year passes but someone digs up 
a runestone. Why, only the other day one 
was found in the foundations of Uppsala 
Cathedral, which is now being restored. And 
Uppland’s little black-and-white parish 
churches certainly conceal many others in 
their walls. But all that can be found are 
put piously back where they were first raised. 

The State’s archeological office sees to it 
that they are kept in good trim, sending 
out its experts to paint in the lines that form 
the runic letters and the snaky designs. The 
result is that, for anyone who has ever 
succumbed to the fascination of the old 
runestones, learned to admire the master’s 
hand that carved them, and can read their 
simple inscriptions that tell of long-dead 
Vikings, Uppland is one of Sweden's most 
delightful provinces to travel through, on foot 
or by bicycle, or, indeed, any way. All 
along the road, at low dips where one Ulf 
or Bjérn, that ‘good man’, raised a ‘bridge’ 
over a now-vanished swamp, one stops to 
gaze at these silent faces carved in the granite 

and that very remote past seems to live 
suddenly all round one. 


The Jay in Peacock-Feathers 


(After La Fontaine) 


With peacock-feathers cast aside 
A jay himself once dandified, 


And thought 


though plain enough to some 


How beautiful he had become. 

But, seeing through the pompous fraud, 
Affronted peacocks pecked and clawed 
Until the foolish bird was left 

Of all his plumage quite bereft. 

Then to his kindred in disgrace 

He ran for help, at last grown shrewder; 
They treated him as an intruder 

And shut the door upon his face. 


There are some human jays, of whom 
‘Tis said they flaunt a stolen plume, 
Their trade I won't define. 

Some people call them copy-cats. 

But I must not offend, for that’s 


No business of mine. 


Witrrip THORLEY. 





Twice-Told Tales 








LXVII._—O Tempora! 


O Mores: 


[From Chambers’s Journal of July 1856] 


S I sat in the ladies’ room at the Peter- 
borough station, waiting the arrival of 
the London train, two ladies came in together, 
whose appearance, though not exactly un- 
common, caught my eye. They were nice- 
looking, and a certain number of years ago 
must have been pretty. They were not 
dressed alike, but there was a pervading tone 
about them alike in both. 

‘Caroline,’ said one of them, who appeared 
the younger of the two, ‘we are in capital 
time. I really begin to think it is less dreadful 
than we imagined; and if we can only get a 
nice carriage entirely to ourselves 

‘Ah!’ replied Miss Caroline, who acted 
rather in the character of chaperone to her 
younger friend—‘ah! there is nothing like 
being in good time. Better wait an hour, 
Clementina, than be late one minute. I feel 
quite glad to have brought my knitting; 
indeed, | never go anywhere without it; and 
now that I cannot see very well without 
glasses, reading is out of the question. You 
have Dr Gregory's Letters * there, | see. How 
different the literary productions of the 
present day are! Really, the trash young 
people read now is terrible, when I think how 
we were brought up. But I wish Harriet 
Spyker would come. I begin to think we 
ought to take our places.’ 

Very soon after this I saw another little lady, 
apparently about their own standing, bustling 
about, turning round, looking into corners, 
behind doors, and into all sorts of impossible 
places, till suddenly she espied the two friends, 
and walking briskly up to them, began to talk 
very fast, answering the inquiries of both 
ladies in a tone so headlong, and with a 
manner so lively, that I could hardly refrain 
from smiling both with pleasure and surprise. 

*‘How many seats are in these carriages?’ 


* On Christian evidences. 
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asked the new-comer, after mutual greetings. 

‘I really do not know,’ said Miss Clementina. 
*I never travelled but once before in a train, 
and I cannot say I remember. But, you know, 
we could easily ask.” So saying, she went 
leisurely up to a very active, busy official, who 
was greasing the wheels of the carriages, 
and said: ‘Pray, my good man, can you tell 
me how many seats there are, and what time 
we start? Where is the station-clock? Ah! 
I see; it is quite wrong by my watch, which 
never either gains or loses.” Then, seeing he 
paid no sort of attention to her, nor indeed 
heard her, she remarked: ‘It is very badly 
arranged that there is no information to be 
had, or any one to refer to at these places.’ 

‘All right, ma’am!’ said the man, slamming 
down the iron lid with great noise, and moving 
off sharply to another wheel. 

‘How very rude those men are!’ said Miss 
Caroline, in a condoling voice. ‘It is better 
to manage entirely for ourselves, my dear, 
than to be exposed to such insults.’ 

‘Ah!’ rejoined Miss Clementina, ‘how 
different from the old stage-coach days, when 
one knew there were four seats inside which 
any ladies might have for the asking, and when 
a scream or a handkerchief from the windows 
would arrest instant attention from the 
gentlemen.’ 

“Gentlemen!” exclaimed Miss Caroline. 
‘One cannot nowadays tell a gentleman from 
a grazier or a shop-boy—by the dress, at 
least; and the young men of the present time 
are so excessively satirical, and so devoid of 
that deferential respect, without which, a few 
years ago, a gentleman would have been shut 
out from ladies’ society altogether.’ 

‘It is so, indeed,’ said Miss Spyker briskly; 
‘and I declare to you, nothing would induce 
me to travel in the same carriage with one of 
those fast young men—nothing you could 
name to me, Caroline,’ 





The Three Swans 





KATE 


HIS story was told me by a hard-headed 

retired police-officer of the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police. The incident happened 
when he was with the detachment at Fort 
Chipewyan. 

The year would be about 1930 when three 
young men, students from a university south 
of the border, planned a trip down the 
Athabaska River to the rapidly-developing 
mining-fields around Great Slave and Great 
Bear Lakes in the Northwest Territories. The 
settlement of Yellowknife was to be their 
goal. 

Starting their voyage at Fort McMurray in 
northern Alberta, they travelled by canoe, 
and, although the summer was already well 
advanced, the youths hoped with good weather 
to reach Fort Chipewyan within a week or 
ten days, at which point they planned to 
break their journey before advancing farther 
north. The boys were filled with enthusiasm 
and a sense of adventure ta be travelling the 
great water highway taken two centuries 
before by the early explorers. This way came 
Hearne, Mackenzie, and Simpson, while in 


1774 came also Peter Pond with a bag of 


seed and garden tools stowed away in his 
canoe to establish a trading-centre and plant 
a garden at Fort Chipewyan. 

Days sped rapidly for the three travellers. 


BRIGHTY COLLEY 


They soon found they were not alone on the 
river. Small bands of Indians and half-breeds 
were seen, lone prospectors would hail them, 
while police and forestry-men patrolling the 
river were aware of the canoe and its light- 
hearted occupants. 

There were water-fowl by the thousands 
mallards, bitterns, loons, and many another, 
but those great birds the cranes, geese, and 
wild swans had passed over many weeks 
before to their nesting-grounds in the Far 
North. 

The youths were keenly disappointed at 
missing these birds, having heard much of 
their great migrations, flying over in clouds 
sufficiently large at times momentarily to 
obscure the sun. 

Captivated by the magic of the river, borne 
along by its current, the boys seemed to feel 
the pulse of the great artery, coursing its 
way through rock and tundra, always moving 
onward in its strength, cutting deeply into the 
earth’s surface, into time itself, bearing and 
sustaining the great migrations of man, 
beasts, and birds—-and now, they, too, were 
part of that migration 


HE youths had been warned several times 
of the treachery of Lake Athabaska, of 
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its sudden storms, its deep undercurrents and 
unplumbed depths. 

The evening came when they reached the 
delta of the river at the lake. There now re- 
mained only ten miles of the lake to navigate 
and they would be at Fort Chipewyan. 

That night a storm of unusual violence 
struck across the lake, leaving as suddenly as 
itcame. By morning all was calm again, and 
the policeman at Fort Chipewyan went down 
to the lakeshore to see what damage had been 
done. Near the Hudson's Bay Company 
wharf, among the debris and wash of the 
storm, shrouded in weeds, he came on the 
bodies of two of the young adventurers. 
Sufficient information was found on. their 
persons to identify them. They were buried 
at the Fort, the entire community, whites, 
Indians, and half-breeds attending the service. 

There was still the third youth to be 
accounted for. Near an island in the lake 
the upturned canoe was discovered. An 
all-out search was made by the police, and 
while odd pieces of clothing and equipment 
were picked up, search as they would, no 
trace at that time was found of the third young 
man. 


SHORT while after the disaster, the 

parents of the unfound youth arrived at 
Fort Chipewyan by plane, anxious to see for 
themselves that vast country that refused to 
reveal the resting-place of their son, hoping 
against hope that he might still be alive. 
Together the parents would scan the wide 
waters of the lake and comb the rough shore- 
line, its bays and inlets. 

The policeman had already explained to the 
father and mother the search that had been 
made, and told them of the treachery of the 
lake and of the sudden and violent storms 
that would arise. 

One evening as the sun was slanting its rays 
westward the policeman accompanied by his 
wife took the parents on a tour of the near-by 
portion of the lake. The vastness and peace 
of the great body of water seemed to possess 
each member of the little launch as it drifted 
in and out of the shore-line. No sound 
except the rush of birds as they skimmed the 
water-surface and the hum of the engine 
could be heard. 

The mother’s eyes were ever fixed on the 
shore-line, picking out things of interest. 
Looking towards a distant inlet, she saw white 
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‘What are those 
‘Could they be 


objects near the shore. 
white things?’ she asked. 
birds?’ 

‘No,’ replied the policeman. ‘It may be 
foam created by a rush of water from a stream 
emptying into the lake. Birds as large as 
those white objects would be wild swans. 
Earlier in the season they are seen in large 
numbers resting and feeding on their way 
to breeding-grounds still farther north, but 
never on the lake at this late cate.’ 

In order, however, to have a closer look, 
the policeman cut off the engine and drifted 
silently towards the shore. The ‘foam’ 
gradually took the shape of three white swans. 
The policeman was amazed at the sight, and 
with rapt attention all four watched the 
beautiful birds disporting themselves in the 
water unconscious of any observation. Then 
a slight movement made the birds aware of 
the watchers. 

One that seemed to be the leader gave a 
signal and without apparent haste the birds 
arose from the water. So graceful was their 
action and so fluid were their movements that 
they appeared to float from the medium of 
water to that of the ether without break or 
seeming change. Guided by the leader, they 
circled the littke company in the launch. 
The lovely creatures, arching their necks, 
glanced with penetrating eyes at the group of 
humans below them. Three times the leader 
circled the craft at what seemed little more 
than arm’s length, then, snowy plumage 
glinting golden in the sun's rays, the swans 
disappeared into the west, for a port some- 
where beyond the horizon. 

No word was spoken as the parents and the 
policeman and his wife gazed after the birds. 
An unearthly silence, with something of 
peace, and something of exultation, seemed 
to fill the air as each member of the little 
group was lost in thought. 

Was there, wondered the policeman, seeking 
an explanation beyond the confines of his 
own experience, a connective link in the 
drowning of the three youths, cut off in the 
vigour of their manhood, and the strange 
out-of-season appearance of the three wild 
white swans? What of the passage of the 
soul and its flight to outward reaches? Was 
the veil lifted momentarily, and could the 
riddle be solved? 

It was the mother who broke the silence 
with the words: ‘I am contented now. Let 
us go home.’ 











Science at Your Service 





A STEEL TAPE-MEASURE 

HE spring-return spooled steel tape- 

measure is by no means a new appliance, 
but an improved form of it can be mentioned. 
It has a locking device that holds the measure 
or blade in any required position. The case 
is D-shaped, not circular, and two inches wide. 
The tape (4 in. wide) carries a self-aligning 
end-hook for ensuring accuracy in initial 
placing. Actually, interchangeable blades or 
tapes are available in various graduations up 
to lengths of 6 feet or 2 metres. The return 
action is controlled by an automatic spring. 
The tape rule is chromium-plated. 


COFFEE 

A modern Continental method of making 
coffee is now well established in most cities 
and larger towns. Coffee-bars or restaurants 
using this system have become remarkably 
fashionable, though it may be a matter of 
personal taste whether all of this success is 
due to a superiority of the coffee. Those 
people who prefer this make of coffee can 
enjoy it also in their own homes. The same 
company manufacturing the commercial- 
scale equipment offers domestic equipment 
for use on a gas-ring or electric hot-plate. 
The coffee is made by the same principle, 
high-pressure steam condensation. The 
domestic machine is a two-unit combination, 
including a special kettle, filter-box, and 
evaporating chamber. All handles are con- 
structed of heat-resistant plastics. The main 
material of construction is polished cast 
aluminium. Sizes for making one cup, three, 
six, nine, or twelve cups are offered. 


A DEADLIER LAWN WEEDKILLER 
Selective weedkillers for lawns have been 
widely and enthusiastically used for at least 
ten years, and they have undoubtedly removed 
much of the laborious work of hand-weeding. 
The principle of operation is that grasses are 
immune to the toxic effect of growth-distorting 
hormone-type chemicals but most weeds are 
not; part of this selectivity can be attributed 


to the fact that the broader leaf-system of 


most lawn weeds absorbs more of the weed- 
killer than the thin leaf-system of grasses. 
However, certain lawn weeds tend to be more 
resistant than others to this type of weedkiller, 
and their eradication has been difficult to 
achieve completely. Daisies, dandelions, and 
clovers are among these more resistant species ; 
plantains are also placed by some lawn experts 
in this more troublesome class, but this may 
not be generally agreed. However, there are 
several synthetic chemicals which have this 
growth-distorting and plant-killing property. 
A new lawn weedkiller includes in its formu- 
lation not only one of the long-used selective 
weedkilling chemicals but also a more recently 
developed and stronger chemical. The latter, 
if used alone, would probably be overpower- 
ful, and grasses might not be entirely immune 
to its effects; used in suitable proportion with 
the milder hormone-type chemical, however, 
this risk does not arise. The range of lawn 
weeds which can be controlled by a selective 
weedkiller has thus been widened. 

The new product is sold in bottles. It is a 
liquid, and two tablespoonfuls are mixed with 
two gallons of water to make the spray, which 
should be applied by a fine-rosed watering-can 
in just sufficient amount to moisten the lawn’s 
vegetation. As usual with this type of weed- 
killer, care must be taken to ensure that it 
does not drift on to near-by flowers, shrubs, 
etc. One bottle is suflicient to treat 160 
square yards of lawn. 


A STILL BETTER MAP-MEASURER 


The ingenious dial-measurer of map 
distances, which pointer-converts the map 
distances into their true scale readings, has 
been recommended previously. The addition 
of a compass, using the other face of the dial 
for this, was also mentioned. A further modi- 
fication is to add a magnifying-glass to make 
it easier to read a map for site identifications 
or route problems. This glass, a powerful 
lens, is screw-attached to the map-measurer 
and can be easily removed if not required or 
if required for any separate use. The price 
for this triple instrument is still very low. 
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PLASTICS AND WALLPAPER 

Usually when a protective surface is given 
to wallpaper a glossy finish is inevitable. 
Not everybody who desires the features of 
washability and protection against damp or 
Steam, etc., also wants wallpaper to have a 
glossy surface. A plastics-treated wallpaper 
now being manufactured in this country 
combines the practical features of surface 
protection with a non-glossy finish. The 
plastics coating enables most stains to be 
wiped off, even such marks as those caused 
by grease, soot, crayons, and blood. A 
variety of designs is available, and prices per 
roll do not seem unreasonably higher than 
prices for ordinary wallpaper. 


PEST-RESISTING PLYWOOD 

A new range of plywoods is claimed to be 
immune to the attacks of fungi, wood-boring 
insects, and marine borers. It is, of course, 
well known that plywood has poor resistance 
to these troubles of timber, particularly to the 
woodworm. Still, the use of synthetic resins 
in the place of animal glues has greatly reduced 
the woodworm risk, for it was the animal glue 
bonding the laminations that provided food 
for these destructive parasites. This improve- 
ment in plywood is now fairly general. 
However, for the new range now referred to, 
a treatment with copper salts is given to each 
lamination before bonding, and it is claimed 
that this gives the raw edges of the wood as 
much resistance to termites and fungal 
growths as is possessed by the plywood 
surfaces. These new plywoods are being 
made in thicknesses from 2 inches down to 
3/16th of an inch, and in various sheet sizes 
with a standard maximum of 9 by 30 feet. 


MODERN MINCING 


The basic pattern of the food-mincer shows 
little change, but a new model will suit many 
contemporary kitchens, for it does not require 
fixture to the table by a clamp. With table- 
tops in modern kitchens moving towards the 
thin laminated plastics panel type or the light- 
weight flap of a cabinet or wall-dresser, clamp- 
fixing is not always easy or desirable. The 
new mincer stands on a curved bracket, whose 
two feet are rubber-cushioned: these will give 
firm grip upon any surface when even the 
lightest working-pressure is operating. The 
mincer has stainless steel cutters, and the body 
is tin-finished. The bracket is in a red or green 
finish, with the handle to match. 
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LOOKING AFTER TIES 


Most of the depreciation that eventually 
ends the lifetime of a necktie is actual wear, 
and particularly the frequent knotting, but 
devices to extend ties’ lives are offered by a 
British firm specialising in clothes-care equip- 
ment. The first is a very simple tie-rack, a 
plastics-made fitment with twelve short arms, 
six extending on either side of a central arm, 
and from each of which a tie can be suspended. 
The fitment has a screw at the end of the 
central arm, enabling it to be fixed to the 
inside of a cupboard door or any other 
interior surface of a wardrobe, etc. The screw 
is so fitted that the fitment itself can be 
adjusted to any suitable angle when selecting 
a tie. The use of this tie-rack should obviate 
much of the crease-forming trouble that arises 
from cramped tie-storage arrangements. The 
price of this appliance is very low. 

The other appliance also marketed by this 
firm is a new type of tie-press. The tie is folded 
and inserted between the rollers of this 
appliance; the control handwheel of the 
rollers is then turned anti-clockwise whilst 
the tie is guided so that it moves centrally. 
Within a second or two the whole tie is under 
pressure. Pressing back the release-knob on 
the top of the press releases the tie by immedi- 
ate ejection. What happens inside this 
compact machine is that the tie and the cloth 
belt of the appliance are drawn up between a 
top roller and a spring-loaded ‘ironing- 
board’. The cloth belt prevents the tie surface 
being polished by the board, but creases are 
smoothed out while the tie is under tension. 
The total operation takes only a few seconds. 


A POT-PLANT SELF-WATERER 

Keeping pot-plants steadily supplied with 
moisture is generally a difficult task, except 
when numbers of plants are being grown 
commercially or when they are being looked 
after by the amateur with ample time to watch 
them. A new appliance, based upon the wick 
system, is available. The wick is held in a 
plastic-made pot-stand, the wick protruding 
upwards from a spout that can be inserted 


into the hole at the base of a pot. The wick 
is made of spun-glass fibre. It is initially 
saturated and inserted into the pot. The pot 


and stand are then placed in a suitable vessel 
which can also function as a water reservoir. 
It is claimed that this system will regularly 
provide azaleas, hydrangeas, primulas, etc., 
with correct amounts of moisture. 











A DEVELOPMENT IN LIGHTING 


A new method of room _ illumination, 
described as the most significant development 
since the fluorescent lamp, is now available. 
The entire ceiling emits light, which is evenly 
diffused without glare or shadow. The 
principle is simple enough. A _ suitable 
material is used for ceiling construction and 
fluorescent lamps or cold cathode lamps are 
the sources of light behind this ceiling. 
Providing a suitable material has been the 
main task of this invention, and the plastics 
industry has produced corrugated vinyl 
sheeting with specially developed diffusion 
qualities. This sheeting is suspended from the 
true ceiling by a light steel framework. These 
illuminated ceilings can be erected quickly; 
even nuts and bolts are unrequired. The 
sheeting is supplied in rolls and is easily pulled 
along the framework tracks and fixed with 
plastics clips. For schools, hotels, offices, 
showrooms, hospitals, etc., this unique system 
of lighting would seem to offer several advan- 
tages. When unlit, the ceiling maintains an 
attractive appearance. 


A COMBINED DOOR-KNOCKER AND LETTER-FLAP 


Letter-box and door-knocker design in this 
country has seldom experimented, at any rate 
for houses, along functional lines. Innova- 
tions have mostly followed a decorative policy, 
sometimes of a very transient novelty nature. 
Often, in any case, householders have no 
choice in this frequently used tool of domestic 
life; the builder or the former occupant has 
fitted a letter-box and knocker, and, once these 
are established in the door, change is often 
difficult. A new combined knocker and letter- 
flap merits attention for being sensibly 
designed. The flap to receive letters is also the 
moving part of the knocker. The flap opens 
to give a sizeable aperture for postal delivery, 
yet when closed it provides a seal against 
draught. No springs are contained in this 
appliance, which is stoutly made, diecast 
from alloy, and copper-plated with chrome or 
bronze finish. The appearance is pleasant 
without any dubious concessions to orna- 
mentation. The price is very reasonable. 


SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


A NEW FILING SYSTEM 


One of the best known of British office 
machinery manufacturers has developed an 
entirely new filing system, applicable not only 
to office papers and correspondence, but also 
to maps, booklets, sheet music, gramophone 
records, etc. It gives exceptional visibility, 
and so enables quick selection of items to be 
made even by slow-thinking or inexperienced 
workers. The pocket units are laterally 
packed in suspension frames, and these 
frames can be fitted into existing wall shelving, 
cupboard space, or alcove space not being 
usefully employed. A pull-out reference shelf 
is fitted at a convenient height for placing the 
extracted pocket-file on, extracting the re- 
quired paper or papers, and then replacing the 
file. If wished, leather-cloth roller-blinds can 
be used for tidy enclosure and dust pro- 
tection. The new system certainly merits 
investigation by many offices, for it seems to 
be able to offer savings in filing and searching 
time, and in various circumstances would be 
likely to save office-space. 


WALLPAPERING AID 


A device to avoid the use of tables or past- 
ing-boards when hanging wallpaper was 
described previously in this feature. The 
particular device then mentioned was based 
upon a paper-clip principle. Another device 
for the same purpose has been introduced. 
This consists of a slotted adaptor so designed 
that it can be easily fixed to a door or to the 
wall. A pair of 9-inch-wide strips of paper, 
long enough to reach down to the skirting- 
board level, must be suspended from arms 
on this adaptor. The wallpaper itself is then 
cut to required length and folded to the 
locking strip on the adaptor. Slots in the 
adaptor enable this locking-strip to be in fact 
locked. The wallpaper then hangs vertically 
between the two 9-inch strips of paper, and 
can be pasted. Removal after pasting for 
hanging is a simple matter. This device is 
somewhat difficult to describe clearly in words 
alone, but it seems practical enough, and its 
retail price is small. Por the home decorator, 
it would not be an expensive investment. 


To CORRESPONDENTS who wish fuller information regarding new inventions, publications, 


etc. mentioned here, 


addresses will be furnished, when possible, if (and only if) a stamped 


addressed envelope or postcard for a reply be sent to the Editor, Chambers's Journal, 11 


Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 


To avoid delays, requests of this kind from correspondents 


abroad will be forwarded to the manufacturer or agent if stamps, postal orders, or imperial 


or international reply coupons are enclosed for the purpose 


The issue of the Journal and 


the heading of the paragraph in which the object of inquiry is described should be given 
in order to facilitate reference. 
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Late-Summer Cucumber-Growing 


T sometimes happens that a frame becomes 

available at this time of the year and one 
wonders whether, now that the summer is so 
well advanced, it is worth while starting out 
with another crop. In point of fact, I have 
been most successful with cucumbers planted 
at this time of the year, and the fruits have 
turned out to be very useful in the autumn. 
They follow, of course, the summer-cropping 
plants, and when there is a warm autumn 
cucumbers are much in demand. 

As the soil is warm, there is no need to 
spend too much time in preparing the bed. 
It is quite good enough to dig a hole a spade’s 
depth and a spade’s width in the centre of the 
frame, if the frame is a small one; if it is 
about 6 foot by 4 foot, it can easily accom 
modate two good plants, and perhaps even 
three. Holes in the latter case would be 
made at either end of the frame, with maybe 
one in the middle. These holes should have 
in the bottom well-rotted compost, say two 
good forkfuls. But where this is not available, 
and it often is not at the end of July, two large 
spadefuls of sedge-peat could be used instead. 

When such organic materials are pressed 
down hard, they should fill the hole about 
halfway. By the way, if the organic matter 
used is really dry, it needs to be moistened 
first. The top-soil is then put back into the 
hole, so as to leave a mound on the top about 
three inches high. It is in the centre of this 
mound that the plant is inserted or, if preferred, 
the seed is sown. It is usual in the latter case 
to put in two seeds an inch apart about } inch 
deep, and, if both should grow, a thinning out 
is done to one per mound later on. 

The best variety to use at this time of the 
year is undoubtedly Conqueror. It crops very 
heavily and does not take long to set about it. 
It needs, however, to be encouraged by the 
plants being stopped the moment the seventh 
leaf appears; this stopping is merely the 
cutting away of the growing-points with a 
sharp knife. This operation encourages the 
production of laterals or side-growths, and it 
is on these laterals that the cucumbers will be 
produced. The moment you see the first 


obvious little cucumber appearing, once 
again use your knife and cut back the growing- 
point of the side-shoot at two leaves beyond 
the baby fruit. You will follow an exactly 
similar policy in the case of all the sublaterals 
that develop. It is when you do this that you 
get the absolute maximum crop in_ the 
minimum of space. 

Last year, when plants were set out at the 
end of July, they started to crop in six weeks’ 
time. it was obvious that it paid to cover the 
soil in the frame with sedge-peat as a mulch. 
This was put on the moment the plants started 
to grow, to the depth of an inch. Many of 
the laterals which may develop will root quite 
happily into the sedge-peat. The greater the 
increased root-system, the better the results. 
It is only necessary to feed once a fortnight 
with a fish fertiliser at the rate of 2 ounces 
to the square yard, care being taken not to 
allow this organic food to drop on to the 
leaves. The alternative is to water with one 
of the bottled liquid manures, which take but 
a moment to dilute. 

The one problem of growing cucumbers in 
midsummer is undoubtedly red spider. This 
trouble can, however, be largely overcome by 
regular syringing with tepid water to which is 
added, from time to time, a fairly strong 
solution of liquid derris. The derris is not 
poisonous to human beings or animals and 
does not harm the foliage in any way. It is 
often used against green-fly, but it is not 
sufficiently well-known that it is a grand killer 
of red spider as well. 

The male blooms have to be removed as 
they appear, so as to prevent pollination. The 
cucumbers must be cut when they are on the 
young side, because this encourages the plants 
to endeavour to produce more. Do try this 
late summer cucumber-growing, because it is 
very much easier than similar culture in the 
spring. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.B.£., N.D.H. 
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